JoHN WANAMAKER 


~ BOOK 


VOLUME 6. 


NEW 


BOOKS 


FOR SUMMER READING. 


By AMELIE RIVEs: 
A BROTHER TO DRAGONS, and Other Old- 
Time Tales. Post 8vo, Cloth, Extra, $1.00. 


VIRGINIA OF VIRGINIA. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Extra, $1.00. 
AMERICAN GAME BIRDS. Names and Portraits 
of Birds which interest gunners. With descrip- 
tions in language understanded of the people. By 
GURDON TRUMBULL. Illustrations and an 
Index. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.50. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COP- 
PER CYLINDER. A Romance. Richly IIlustra- 
ted by GILBERT GAUL, 12mo, Cloth, Extra, $1.25. 


TREES AND TREE PLANTING. By Gen. JAMEs 
S. BrisBin, U.S.A. Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S WORKS. Authorized 
Library Edition. 16mo, Half-Cloth, 75 cents a 
volume, 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. Profusely Illustrated.—SHE,_Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. KING SOLOMON’S MINES —JESS.— 
DAWN.—THE WITCH’S HEAD.—MR. MEESON'’S WILL. 


Each in one volume. 


With Illustrations. 


FOR THE RIGHT. AGerman Romance. By Kari 
Emit FRANzos. Given in English by JULIE 
SUTTER. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By CHRISTINE 
TERHUNE HERRICK. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


STEPNIAK’S NEW BOOK. 
THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY: Their Agrarian Con- 
dition, Social Life, and Religion. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


THE HISTORY OF NICOLAS MUSS. Translated 
from the French of CHARLES Du Bors MELLY. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE BOAT. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.25. 


Harper’s Franklin Square Library, 
(NEW ISSUES.) 

MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By James Payn. Iilus- 

50 cents, -STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE- 
BOAT. By Witttam Brack. Illustrated —-WESSEX TALES 
By Tuomas Harpy. 30 cents—-JOYCE. By Mrs. OxipHanr. 
35 cents. —-WILLIAM I, EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 10 cents 
—HERR PAULUS. By Watter Besant. 35 cents.—ONLY 
A CORAL GIRL. By Gertrupe Forpe. 30 cents—FOR THE 
RIGHT. By Karu Emit Franzos. 30 cents. 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
Harrer & Brotuers, fostpaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, om receipt of the price. Harrgr’s CATALOGUE sent on 
receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


THE 
trated 


PHILADELPHIA, AuGusT, 1888. 


5% a number 
50% a year 


NEWS 


NuMBER 72. 


Harper's Magazine. 
FOR AUGUST. 


A MIDSUMMER TRIP TO THE WEST INDIES. 
3y Larcapio Hearn. Profusely Illustrated. Part IT. 

MAIWA’S REVENGE. 
By H. Riper Haccarp. 

SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 
By THEoporeE CuILp. Illustrated. 

THE LEATHER BOTTEL. A Ballad, 
Nine Illustrations by E. A. Appry. 

ANNIE KILBURN. A Novel. 
By Wii1i1am Dean Howe ts; Part III. 

A CHISWICK RAMBLE. 
By Moncure D. Conway. 

STUDIES OF THE GREAT WEST. 

By CHarR.Les DupLey Warner. Part VI. 
SONNET BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Full-page Illustration by ALFrED PARsoNs 

IN FAR LOCHABER. A Novel. 
By WivxiiaM Brack. Part VIII 

THE MONTAGNAIS. 
Indian Life in Canada. 

PRIDE AND PRIDE. 
By Jane G. Austin. 


TOO KIND BY HALF. 


Full-page Illustration by GrorGe pu MAuRIER, 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE. 
3y S. Hoxie. Illustrated. 
POETRY. 
“THE GUEST OF 
woop JOHNSON 
MY WALK TO CHURCH 
AUBADE. By Annie CHAMBERS-KETCHUM. 
EDITORS’ EASY CHAIR. 
By GeorGe W1iLL1AM Curtis, 
EDITORS’ STUDY. 
By WitttAm Dean Howe .ts. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENI 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
Conducted by CHARLES DupLEY WaRNgR. 
LITERARY NOTES. 


By Laurence Hutton. 


A Story. 


Illustrated. Conclusion 


Illustrated. 


By C. H. Farnuam. Illustrated. 


Short Story. 


THE EVENING.” By Ropert Unpgr- 


By Horatio Netson Powers 


EVENTS 


tIanarg ae © | wale 
Harper's Periodicals. 
Per Year, Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. 

HarpPer’s MAGAZINE. . . . $4.00] HARPER’s Bazar 
HarRpPER’s WEEKLY - 4.00] Harpser’s YounG Propre . 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, 
to avoid chance of éoss. 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current 
number. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





When William Penn landed in America he was a comparatively young man, 
about thirty-seven years of age. There is but one authentic portrait of him, and 
that one painted when he was scarcely more than twenty, after his return from a 
successful military expedition into Ireland. It represents him in armcr. The 
painting of Penn’s Treaty, by Benjamin West, depicting the Founder of 
Pennsylvania as a man of sixty years, portly and Quakerish in garb, after the 
manner of the Friends of the artist’s time, is altogether erroneous, and yet this 
figure of Penn is the popularly accepted ideal of the man. 

THE PENN MuTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA com- 
missioned a Philadelphia sculptor, G. Frank Stephens, to model a statue of 
William Penn from authentic data as to his age, presence and costume. It has 
been completed and will shortly be on exhibition. 

For the purpose of placing in the hands of those who may desire it, a correct 
representation of the man as he was, a fine cabinet photograph, with historical 


data, will be sent on receipt of ten cents in postage-stamps (less than cost) by 


The Penn 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Engravings 
Etchings 
Photographs 
Paintings 
Mirrors 
Picture Frames 
Geo. C. Newman, Works of Art 
806 Easels 
Market Street, Pedestals 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Two Books THAT “Go.” 


Just Ready. 
Nobody 


Knows. 


By “A Nosopy.” 
12mo, Cloth, 290 pages. 
$1.25. 
IT CONTAINS : 
Facts without Fiction. 
Truth without Nonsense. 


Price, 


Original and picturesque in style and 
matter, and illustrating the loftiest senti- 
ments with epigram, satire, and adventure. 
Radical in dealing with wrong, and fear- 
less in championing the right. A book for 
the times. 


N. Y. SUN says : 

“It is a series of vigorously written and quaintly illustrated papers. 
They are infused with a somewhat rough, but original humor that 
seems to illustrate the writer’s main thought. He has set out upon very 
much the same mission that Tolstoi has undertaken and is said to be an 
untiring advocate and helper of laboring and oppressed people.”” 


Funk & WasnaLts, 


‘‘Should reach its hundred 
thousandth edition.’”’—Chicago 


Journal. 
Ethics 
of Marriage. 


By H. S. Pomeroy, M. D. 


Prefatory Note by THOMAS 
Appis Emmet, M.D., LL. D., 
and introduction by Rev. J. T. 
DurRYEA, D.D., of Boston. 


12mo, Cloth, 150 pp. Price $1.00. 


With an Appendix, showing the Laws of 
most of the States and Territories 
regarding certain forms of crime. 


The CHICAGO JOURNAL says: 


“‘To the earnest man and woman everywhere, who has watched the 
reckless manner in which marriages are contracted, the wicked way in 
which the responsibilities are shifted and ignored, and the slow and sure 
detilement of society because the criminal classes are allowed to propa- 
gate their vile species, while Christian households and moral parents 
ignore their duty to this and to the next world, this book is almost like 


a voice from heaven.’ 


18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


REMINGTON STANDARD T yPEWRITER. 
A WORD TO BUSINESS MEN. 


You travel by machinery ; 
talk by telephone; sow and 
reap by machinery; you 
wife sews by machinery, and 
do you not think that you 
can write by machinery? If 
the Telephone saves you steps, 
why not allow the Typewriter 
to save you time and money ? 


If fifty to sixty thousand 
important business houses in 
the United States find the 
Typewriter of great service, 
and _ the 
growing, 
that it is worth something 


number is fast 


does it not argue 


to you? 


The fact is now recognized, that a business office with no Typewriter is behind the times,”and is 


wasting value every day in the time it takes to perform the labor of writing. 
Machines can be furnished with special key-boards to suit any purchaser’s line of business. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, Proprietors, 


834 Chestnut Street (Continental Hotel). 


Telephone No. 800. 


J. W. EARLE, Manager. 
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The Gast French Wiener. 


Madame de Sevigne. 

By GASTON BoIssIeEr, of the French Academy. Trans- 
lated by Melville B. Anderson. 16mo, pp. 205. 
$1.00. 

“* There has been heretofore no such charming account of this charm- 
ing woman,” —L£vening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

“M. Boissier plunges at once into his task, and a most charming 
essay is the result. On the first page you are shown a brilliant young 
woman with golden hair and a radiant complexion, and are told that this 
is Mme. de Sévigné. A moment later you are admitted as a privileged 
visitor to her sa/om, and the time is very short indeed before you feel 
yourself one of its intimates.””— 7he Critic, New York. 


George Sand. 


By E. Caro, of the French Academy. Translated 
by Melville B. Anderson. 16mo, pp. 235. $1.00. 

“* This volume is one of the most notable contributions of the day to 
criticism and biography. . . . The book is as fascinating as an ideal 
romance, and so psychological a biography of genius has almost never 
before appeared.’’— 7ravel/er, Boston. 

‘*M. Caro has the most fervent admiration for his subject; and in 
addition to his great love and sympathy with her genius, he has brought 
to bear upon his work a calm, clear, dispassionate reasoning. The 
result is that his estimate is in perfect equipoise, and it will be some time 
before another hand will paint a better or juster picture of George Sand 
than he has done.” — 7he Critic, New York. 


Other volumes of the series to follow shortly : 
MONTESQUIEU. By Atsert Soret. 
VICTOR COUSIN, By Jures Simon, 
TURGOT. By Leon Say. 


For sale by all bookseliers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Cuicaco. 


Marcus Ward & Co's 


Writing Papers and Envelopes maintain 
their ,high reputation for elegance and 
beauty of finish. 

They are invaluable for select, social 
and business correspondence, and can 
be obtained in various tints, surfaces 
and thicknesses. 

For sale by leading Stationers and 


wholesale only by 


Marcus Ward & Co., Limited, 


734 Broadway, New York. 





ENGLAND AS SHE SEE 


| ALIETTE (La Morte). 





NOW READY. 


STORY OF OHIO. 


By ALEXANDER BLACK. 8vo. 
trated, $1.50. 


The second volume in the ‘ Story of the States ”’ series will have a 
peculiar interest in this year of Ohio’s Centennial. It is a story that 
pictures the beginnings of the Great Northwest—of that splendid group 
of States lying at the heart of the Republic. Mr. Black graphically 
sketches the early history of the Ohio Valley, touching briefly on 
romantic Indian warfare ; describes the movements that planted civili- 
zationin the Northwest, and brings the State history down to the present 
year. The list of Ohio's ‘‘ great men” is a remarkable one, and shows 
one source from which she has derived her strength. The book is won- 
derfully entertaining as well as instructive. 


HOW TO COOK WELL. 


By J. ROSALIE BENTON. New edition. Cloth, $1.50. 

The housekeeper who buys this book is sure of getting the full value 
of her money. The arrangement under the different heads of breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner, etc., saves much time and planning. The directions 
are given with great accuracy and minuteness, while they admit ot 
adjustment to the material one has in the house. The suggestions for 
making over remnants into tempting and toothsome dishes, which follow 
directly after the rules for the original preparation, are alone worth the 


Cloth,  illus- 


| price of the book. 


COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. 


By MARION HARLAND. New edition. Vellum 
cloth, 75 cents. 


Experienced housekeepers find no lack in ordinary cook-books, but 
the untrained beginner must be taught from the start, and needs such 
directions as will not confuse and discourage her. Marion Harland 
makes her book simple and practical enough to meet this demand, 
while it is no less useful to those who want wholesome, simple receipts 


for everyday use. 


At the bookstores, or sent postpaid by the Publishers, 


D. LotrHrop Company, Boston. 


JUST READY. 


A new collection of Pen and Ink Sketches by the author of “‘ The 


| Man Who Would Like to aye? etc. 


In oblong 4to, novel and effective binding, price, $1.50 
THAT SISTER-IN-LAW OF MINE. 
By Harry Parkes. A novelette humorously illustrated with 
twenty-seven sketches, many full-page, etc. 
A new volume in THz CHanpos CL assics. 
In dark blue cloth, white label, r2mo size, price, $1.00. 
THE TATLER: Selected Essays. 
With an Introductory, Essay and Notes by Arex. CHARLES 
Ewa .p, F. 
An amusing satire = \ o—— customs and habits. 
By an Arab Sheik. omy selections from the Notes of an Arab 


Hadji. 
This little sketch, written by E. Lester Arnotp of the London 


Daily Telegraph, a son of Sir Edwin Arnold, will be found very 
amusing. The quiet and apparently unconscious satire is clever and 
not ill-natured, while the flowery Oriental style of diction is well 
sustained. 12mo, neat paper cover, 30c. 
The New Volume in ‘‘ Warne’s Continental Library.” 
In paper cover, 12mo size, price, 35c., 1s 

COUSIN PONS. 

By Honoré pe Bauzac. Translated by Philip Kent, B.A. 


Uniform with the above in style and price. 


By Octavr Feuittet. Translated by J. E. Simpson. 
EDMEE (Les Dames de Croix-Mort). 

By GsorGces Ouner. Translated by A. K. Calvert. 
IRENE. 

By the Princess OLrGA CANTACUZENE-ALTIERI. 

J. E. Simpson. 


Translated by 


| HELENE (Madame Villeféran Jeune). 


By Leon pg Tinseavu. T ranslated by J. E. Simpson. 


HARLETTE. 


By the Countess * * * 


Translated by J. E. Simpson. 


| ZYTE. 


By Hecror Mator. Translated by J. E. Simpson. 


Of all booksellers, or mailed free, by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Publishers, 
3 Cooper Union, 4th Avenue, New York. 
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By Mrs. RORER 


HOT WEATHER DISHES. Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 
CANNING AND PRESERVING. Paper cover, 25 cents. 
PHILADELPHIA COOK BOOK. Washable oil-cloth cover, $1.75 


Sold by Booksellers anywhere in the United States. 
ARNOLD AND COMPANY, Publishers, 420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 
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WEREITERS, Young and Old, Experienced and Inexperienced, Professional 


and Amateur, will be interested in 
“THE WRITER,” 
The Successful Magazine for Literary Workers. 
Its articles are pithy, practical, and to the point. They make work in the sanctum, library, or study easier, 
better, and more profitable: The Department of Queries and Answers alone will save the reader the cost of 
the Magazine twice over. The Department of Helpful Hints and Suggestions gives many points for easing 
work at the desk. The Department of Literary Articles in Periodicals is the only published index of such 
articles in the daily and weekly press as well as in the magazines, and so a file of the Magazine is essential to 
every library. The bound volumes make the best manual of journalism extant. If you have not seen the 
Magazine, send TEN CENTS for a SAMPLE COPY, and when you get it, be sure to notice the prospectus it contains of 


“THE WRITER’S LITERARY BUREAU,” 


organized to serve as a medium between writers and publishers. It reads manuscripts, tells the appropriate 
market for them, and when wanted, gives honest advice and unprejudiced criticism. 


Address, “THE WRITER,” 
Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 








NOW READY. 


New Princeton Review 
FOR JULY. 

EDMUND GOSSE, the distinguished English critic, 
contributes the leading article, ‘THE STUDY 
OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LITERA- 
TURE,” and LAURENCE HUTTON writes 
entertainingly of ‘‘ POETICAL DEDICA- 
TIONS.” 

G. MASPERO gives in ‘‘ EGYPTIAN SOULS AND 
THEIR WORLDS” the results of his personal 
investigations in Egyptian archeology. 

HON. EUGENE SCHUYLER completes hisstrikingly 
interesting account of the crisis of Bulgaria. 

PROF. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, in “THE 
AMERICAN PARTY CONVENTION,” and 
H. MARQUAND, ESQ., in ‘‘ THE DUTY 
ON WORKS OF AR™,” discuss questions of 
present political imyortance. 

NEW YORK AFTER PARIS, by Mr. W. C. 

144 BROWNELL adds a trenchant chapter to the 

comparison of American and foreign life. 

La Sall . HUMANISTIC RELIGION, by PROF. A. T. 

e ot ORMOND, is an able argument against the 
Chicago. religious philosophy of Positivism. 

MME. E. CAVAZZA contributes the fiction of the 
number, a charming sketch of Calabrian peasant 
life; and the ‘“‘CRITICISMS, NOTES, AND 
REVIEWS” are especially rich in notices of 
current literature. 

Single Numbers 50 cents ; $3 per year. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New York. 


Typewriter Headquarters 


Is the best p ce to buy a Vriting Machine 
of any make. Instruments shipped with 
privilege of examination. The largest 
variety of instruments in the world, 
at very low prices. 
MACHINES RENTED 
out to any part of the U.S. 
Exchanging a Specialty. 
Typewriter supplies, attach- 
ments and novelties 
in abundance. 















Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. 


Do not fail 
to write 
us. 
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Broadway, 
N. Y. City. 
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BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, tutes vy own part 


CORTENTS FOR JULY. 








I. A FARMER’S VIEW OF IT. Sol. Putnam. | XII. Ep1roRIAL DEPARTMENT: 
Il. To THE QUEEN OF A REPUBLICAN CouRT: A aes Peay Eons. 
. . ngersoll on Conkling. 
Poem. A Republicanin Exile. Sam-Randallism. 
III. To FRANCES CLEVELAND: A Poem. ite Reviews - Sir Charles Dilke. 
; Sarah M. B. Piatt. - KEVIFSS : ii iii 
IV. A COMMON CASE: A Story. Hamlin Garland. “ The ae Giese te Bee. Ignatius 
V. BABY WIspom: A Poem. J. Herbert Phillips. Donnelly. 
eM: - x . ee “The Quick or the Dead,” by Amélie Rives. 
VI. AN AFTERNOON TEA: A Comodions, | —_ “The Truth about Tristrem Varick,’’ by 
és , Elizabeth Marbury. Edgar Saltus. 
VII. ‘OLD RAVEN: A Story. Edward Kemeys. “Eros,” by Laura Daintrey. 
VIII. Domus PaciFIcA: A Poem. Helen Grace Smith. | X'V. LITERARY NOTES. 
IX. A PLEA FOR THE NEGRO: Henry J. Philpott. | XV.‘ THE Rock OF CHICKAMAUGA:” 4 Foam. 
oel Smith. 
X. TARIFF REFORM: Part II. ‘rank vain 
; ‘ . Frank H. Hurd. | XN). THe WRONG MAN: A novel, complete. 
XI. SINGER AND SONG: A Poem. £dgar L. Wakeman. | Gertrude Garrison. 


Single copies, 25 cents. Subscription, $2.50 per year. 
EDEN. | RUSSIA: 
By EpGAR SALTUS, author of ‘‘ The Truth About THE LAND OF THE NIHILIST. By W. E. 


Tristrem Varick,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 5oc. ‘ ; ea: . 
In this novel Mr. Saltus describes an episode in a honeymoon, The CURTIS. 200 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 
plot is dramatic, the action nervous, and the scene Fifth Avenue. Asa Paper covers, 50c 
picture of contemporaneous life it will be condemned by every lover of af es 5 e ahs pi ale 
the commonplace, This is not only a well written wey of the scenery and manners 
“DAC of the people of Russia, but also a faithful guide-book to the “ Land of 
EROS. | the Nihilist.” The book is written by an American journalist, who 
A NOVEL. By LAuRA DAINTREY, author of ay ee mn Tine to gather od — -— — 
¢¢ Mites Varies PAT r Te ad . ” | from nature for this book. It is unquestionably the only reliable wor 
Miss Varian, of New York,” ‘‘ Caprice,” etc., etc. | oy Russia. 


For sale at any newsdealer’s. 








12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, Soc. : ” : . 

Strong, interesting and a seller. Order at once to secure supply from THE TALE OF THE SHAKSPERE EPITAPH. 
er. THIRD EDITION. By FRANCIS BACON. (Baron Verulam and Vis. 
WOMAN THE STRONGER. count St. Albans.) Translated from the ANGLO- 

A NOVEL. By WILLIAM J. FLAGG. 1!2mo. PHONETIC by EDWARD GORDON CLARK. 
; Cloth, $1.00, — Paper covers, 50c. «. 1z2mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50c. 

You — aoe : ——— in ocuies pres of this unique American The story in this book is, to say the least, queer, and, if true, extraor- 
story. ad pane i y me e, and sells at sight. dinary. Whether true or not, it is interesting. Mr. Clark says he has 
KISSES OF FATE. discovered a history written by Francis Bacon, in the Anglo- Phonetic 


> . “< _— ) language; that he (Bacon) wrote the plays and poems attributed to 
By E. HERON-ALLEN. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, | aper Shakspere ; that the immortal poet was a “‘ bad lot ””—a theatre-mana- 


covers, 50Cc,. ger, forsooth, got awfully drunk, and remained so all his life; beat his 
Three hundred pages of as delightful reading as we have ever pub- wife ; stole plays and what not; and was at last murdered by Ben 
lished, Julian Hawthorne compliments Mr. Allen as being the ablest Johnson and Bacon himself while having a high old time in a tavern, 
of the many young writers competing for American readers’ favor. This is not all, by any means, but it will suffice to whet the appetite of 
Sure to sell the curious, 


TARIFF BOOKS. 
The Tariff on Imports into the United States and the Free List. 
As contained in Act of March 3, 1883; also the Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty, and Extracts from the 


Navigation and Oleomargarine Acts. Indexed. 12mo. Paper covers, 25 cents. 
A most useful book. In a moment you can find the exact tax on any article imported into the United States, and the names of everything om 


the free list. Invaluable to editors and all interested in the great tariff question now so freely discussed. 
An Appeal to the American People as a Jury. 
Speeches on the Tariff delivered in the House of Representatives in the great debate, April 17—May Io, 1888. 


Specially selected from both sides. Carefully revised and published by authority. Compued by WILLIAM 


G. TERRELL. Large 12mo. Cloth, $1. Paper, 50 cents. 
The following is a list of the names of the Hon. Gentlemen whose speeches a re printed in the work ; 


Hon. Mr. Mitts, of Texas. Hon. Mr. Witson, of West Virginia, Hon. Mr. Burrerwortn, of Ohio. 
" “ Kettey, of Pennsylvania. «|  McKun ey, of Ohio. « ** ~Cox, ot New York. 
si ** Scort, of Pennsylvania. «~~ McMI ty, of Tennessee. «« Burrows, of Michigan. 
Hon. Mr. Reep, of Maine Hon. Mr. Car.is_e, oF KENTUCKY, 


Special editions of not less than 2,000 copies for campaign purposes made at greatly reduced prices. If required, all the Republican speeches 


can be had in a separate volume, or all the Democratic ones likewise. 
The Protective Tariff: What it does for us. 
By General HERMANN LIEB. Fourth edition, with revisions and additions. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 
This book shows the practical effect of the Protective System upon the country. Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the book is its 


exact alignment with the message of President Cleveland, But for the fact that the General’s work was in print before the message was made 


public, it might be supposed he had written it to defend the President’s position on the Tariff. 
The position of Mr. Blaine’s ‘‘ Twenty Years in Congress”’ is taken up, his assertions upon the Tariff are analyzed, criticized, and made to 


furnish their own refutation 
The arrangement of the subject ‘s ina most convenient form, and renders what isusually considered a most abstruse subject easy of compre- 


hension. It would serve as a ‘Lariff primer for the learner as well as a text-book for the learned, 


For sale everywhere, or may be had of the Publishers on receipt of price, free of postage. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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A Timely Volume. | 


PRINCIPLES 


Economic Philosophy | 


Society, Government and Industry. 


By VAN BurREN DENSLOow, L L. D. 
One Volume over 800 pages with Diagram, Index, Etc. | 


Extra Cloth, Price, $3.50. | 
Half Calf, or Half Morocco, Price, $7.00. 


This treatise, by Prof. Van Buren Denslow, brings 
into compact form, the distinctive and salient points 
of about every economist, publicist, or statesman 
who has done or written anything either of note or of 
value in an economic sense. | 


NOW READY. 
Edition Limited to 100,000 Copies 


A Tragic Mystery. 
From the Diary of 
Inspector Byrnes, 

Chief of Detectives, New York 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. The price of this limited 
edition will be 25 cents. 


“ On the news-stands, in the hotel corridors, on the railway trains, 
the works of Byrnes-Hawthorne vie with those of Stevenson and Rider 
Haggard in popularity, and possess the unusual merit of truth.”— 7he 
Evening Sun, N. Y. 


EVERYONE SHOULD READ 


The Silent Witness. | 


By Mrs. J. H. WALWORTH. 


Author of “The Bar Sinister,”’ ‘Old Fulkerson’s 
Clerk,’’ ‘‘Semples,”” ‘‘The New Man 
at Rossmere,”’ ‘‘ Without 
Blemish,” Etc. 


Just issued as No. 25 of 


Cassell’s Rainbow Series 
of New and Original Novels. 





Price, 25 cents. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Cassell & Company, Limitea, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. | 


Recent Publications : 


T. Y. CROWELL & Co., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Les Miserables. 
By Victor HucGo. Translated from the French by Isabel F. 
Hapgood. With roo full-page illustrations, printed on fine calen- 
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TRANSLATIONS. 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 
Emerson revealed ina striking manner the limitations 
of his mind when he declared that he would just as 
soon swim across the Charles River, instead of taking 
the bridge, as read a foreign book in the original, 
when he could procure a good translation. Goodness 
to be sure is an elastic term, and may be stretched 
to include anything. As far as one may judge from 
the general tenor of Emerson’s writings, he would call 
a translation good which rendered the meaning of the 
original with a fair degree of clearness and accuracy. 
To charms of style and harmony of sound he was 
never very sensitive. He commended Carlyle’s 
translation of ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,’’ which transforms 
the fluent, limpid and well-balanced periods of 
Goethe into a crabbed, thorny and distorted English, 
bristling with the individuality, not of the author, but 
of the translator. It is rarely that a man is born less 
fitted for the work of translating than Carlyle; and 
if Emerson had not been his friend, he would proba- 
bly have discovered that the English ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister” has little in common with the German 
original except the story. But an artist of Goethe’s 
rank is never content with the mere telling of a story. 
Take, for instance, ‘‘ The Sorrows of Werther,” which 
as a story amounts to nothing, but which neverthe- 
less exercises a potent charm, and is justly regarded 
as one of the most exquisite products of German 
literature. The British barbarian who undertook to 
put this delicate piece of imaginative writing into 
English for the Bohn Library committed an offence 
compared with which that of Carlyle was venial. 
For Carlyle produced a coherent and interesting 
book with a definite style, although it was not that of 
Goethe; while the mutilator of ‘‘ Werther’’ simply 
bungled along with a heavy hand, unconscious of the 
beauties which he killed at every stroke of his sacri- 
legious pen. He produced a book in which scarcely 
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a trace of the charm of the original is discoverable ; 
and English readers who know the fame of Goethe 
have been forced to the conclusion that he has been 
greatly overestimated, and that German literature 
must be poor and barren, since a work of such trifling 
merit can have acquired so great a reputation. 

I am inclined to put down as a general maxim that 
the more replete a book is with the charms of style 
and imaginative coloring, the harder it is to translate. 
A fact may be as well expressed in one civilized lan- 
guage as in another. A thought that is sufficiently 
definite to be capable of expression in English can 
usually be transposed without difficulty into German, 
French and Italian. But a thought may be expressed 
feebly or strongly, bunglingly or felicitously, and it 
sometimes seems as if it were capable of a far more 
striking and felicitous utterance in one language than 
in another. Words have color and flavor and pro- 
duce an independent effect, quite apart from the 
thoughts which they embody. Words absolutely 
synonymous have different values, different smdre, 
different harmonic effects. One word has a certain 
poetic dignity and elevation, while another which 
means the same is prosaic and commonplace. A poet 
who failed to perceive this would be a lamentable 
failure, and the more keenly he perceives it, the more 
untranslatable he is sure to be. 

It is an old saying that “ it takes a poet to translate 
a poet.” It does not follow that it takes a great poet 
to translate a great poet, and a small one to translate a 
small one. On the contrary, a small poet, if gifted 
with this peculiar perception of the individuality and 
harmonic value of words, would be likely to make a 
better translator than one of greater and more com- 
manding personality. The former would be more 
likely to respect his original, while the latter could 
scarcely avoid obtruding himself and giving us more 
or less than the text warranted. 

I hope no one will draw invidious inferences from 
this proposition, when I add that the United States 
have produced three of the greatest translators of 
modern times. I know no poet in any language 
whose gift of poetic rendering from foreign tongues 
equals that of Longfellow. If his translations have 
any fault, it is that they are often better than their 
originals. Take for instance Uhland’s “ Luck of 
Edenhall.” I challenge any one, competent to judge, 
to deny that Longfellow’s version is the nobler poem. 
Likewise Count von Platen’s ‘“‘ Remorse,” with the 
fascinating refrain, ‘‘ In der Nacht, in der Nacht,”’ is 
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rendered with such beautiful adequacy and sonorous 
harmony that it becomes a matter {of difficulty to 
decide which is the superior production. In the ren- 
derings from “‘Frithjofs Saga” (a work for which 
Longfellow had an almost extravagant admiration) 
he caught by a subtle intuition the most fleeting 
cadence and color of Tegnér’s heroic rhymes, and I 
have heard him again and again repeat them with a 
delight which showed how deeply he had penetrated 
into the northern spirit. 

In his rendering of Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Comedia ”’ 
the merits, which I have emphasized, are less apparent 
than in his less ambitious translations. He aimed 
there to produce a monumental work, and called in 
a council of friendly scholars, all versed in Italian 
literature, to aid him by comment and criticism. It 
appears to me that they criticized too much; for the 
work, though extremely accurate and of noble beauty, 
has a slight air of constraint (very unusual in Long- 
fellow) which, after all, proclaims it to be a transla- 
tion. It seems just a little bit self-conscious; a little 
monotonous, like a solemn organ fugue,which is soberly 
impressive but rarely rises to grandeur. 

The second great translator whom America has 
produced is William Cullen Bryant, whose “ Iliad” 
and “Odyssey” appear to me to be the best English 
versions of the immortal Greek epics. As long as the 
hexameter is tabooed in English poetry, I doubt if a 
finer version of Homer will ever be written. The 
magnificent, reverberating hexameters of the German 
Voss, though less careful and artistically sustained, 
are twice as impressive, and give more approximately 
the effect of the Greek; but Bryant’s grave and dig- 
nified pentameters are so beautiful that one is inclined 
to forgive them for being, in sound at least, imper- 
fectly Homeric. ‘‘ The Odyssey” of Bryant represents 
unquestionably a greater achievement than his “‘Iliad,”’ 
having an idyllic freshness and sweetness, and an 
exquisite elevation of language. Put Pope’s ‘‘ Homer,” 
with its smart, jingling couplets, next to this, and the 
distance of the clever Englishman, both from his 
competitor and his original, becomes sufficiently 
apparent. Lord Derby’s arid and respectable per- 
formance (which Englishmen seem perversely deter- 
mined to save from charitable oblivion) is the work 
of a scholar rather than a poet, and seems scarcely 
worthy of a comparison either with Pope or with 
Bryant; yet there are deluded reviewers in the London 
weeklies who insist that it is more faithfully Homeric 
than either. 

The third American whose distinction rests in part 
upon his work as a translator is Bayard Taylor, whose 
version of Goethe’s ‘ Faust’’ is still unsurpassed. I 
have read, I think, six or seven English translations 
of this monumental poem, and know the greater part 
of it by heart. I regard it as next to impossible to 
render adequately such passages as the Easter 
Choruses, Margaret’s Prayer to the Virgin, and the 
Chant of the Archangels into an alien tongue; but 
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Taylor has come as near achieving this impossibility 
as any one is ever likely todo. The English language 
is so poor in rhyming dactyls that a change of metre 
(with a view to avoiding the dactyls) would almost 
seem imperative in such verses as this: 


Ist er in Werdelust 
Schaffender Freude nah’ ? 

Ach, auf der Erde Brust 
Sind wir zum Leide da! 


which Taylor beautifully renders : 


Is he in glow of birth 
Rapture creative near ? 

Ah, to the woe of earth 
Still are we native here ! 


This is not literal, and no poetic translation can be 
good and literal at the same time; but it is a fine and 
spirited rendering of the same thought, retaining the 
abrupt, rapturous movement of the original. Shelley’s 
rendering of the Chant of the Archangels contains 
inspired lines (such as ‘‘ The world’s unwithered 
countenance’), but it has not the sustained loftiness 
and grandeur of Taylor’s. In the Walpurgis Night 
scene Shelley has also a line which inimitably 
catches the spirit of the witches’ Sabbath: 


Und die langen Felsennasen 
Wie sie schnarchen, wie sie blasen ! 


This he puts with bold originality into English, as 
follows : 


‘* And the rugged crags, ho, ho! 
How they snort, and how they blow!” 


Taylor frequently expressed his regret that Shelley 
had preceded him with that line; but it was a vain 
regret, for the line would never havé been written if 
it had not occurred to Shelley. 

It may be admitted, without detracting from the 
value of Taylor’s work, as a whole, that in some 
important instances he falls far short of the original, 


as in the prayer: 


“Oh, neige, 
Du Schmerzensreiche,” 


of which his rendering, 


‘Incline, oh maiden, 
Thou sorrow-laden,” etc., 


seems scarcely adequate. It is a little bit out of 
tune; a little bit off the key; and in passionate 
intensity does not approach the German. 

I cannot conclude without paying my tribute of 
admiration to éne translator, to whom I owe a large 
debt of gratitude. An Englishman, named Fitzgerald, 
some years ago, enriched English literature with a 
version of ‘‘ The Rhubayat of Omar Khayam,” which 
exhibits the art of translation in its highest perfection. 
Unhappily I do not know Persian, and can not tell 
whether Mr. Fitzgerald has improved upon Omar. 
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But if Omar’s verses are as nobly simple and beau- 
tiful as those of his translator he deserves a place on 
the highest pinnacles of Parnassus. No one has grap- 
pled more boldly with the riddle of existence and 
more melodiously proclaimed the futility of all human 
endeavor. But the beauty of his verse refutes his 
philosophy. 


HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen is one of these acquisitions 
from a foreign land by which our country is all the 
richer, He is a Scandinavian of the Scandinavians, 
having been born on September 23, 1848, at Fred- 
ricksvern, a small seaport town on the southern coast 
of Norway, where his father, an army officer, was 
stationed at thetime. In 1854 his father went abroad, 
leaving his family with the maternal grandfather, 
Judge Hjorth, of Systrand, by whom young Boyesen 
was brought up, his mother dying when he was eleven 
years old. His chief characteristic in his boyhood 
days was a love of animals. He was the possessor of 
several hundred pigeons, besides numerous rabbits, 
dogs, cows and horses. When he first went to school 
he was extremely homesick, and the constant re- 
membrance of his days of freedom in the picturesque 
region surrounding his beautiful home on the Sogne- 
fjord made it impossible for him to apply himself 
diligently to study, though his natural ability saved 
him from anything approaching real failure, and the 
praise he got for his compositions instigated him in 
time to more earnest endeavors in other directions. 
In his summer vacations he used to walk home, a 
distance of nearly two hundred miles, stopping by the 
way at the houses of the peasants, from whom he 
heard over again the legends to which as a child 
he frequently listened, when narrated by his grand- 
father’s servants in his stolen visits to the kitchen. 
The observations he made in these journeys, supple- 
plemented by these legends, supplied the material for 
the description of Saeéer life in ‘‘ Gunnar.” 

In time Boyesen entered the University of Chris- 
tiania, where his remarkable aptitude for learning 
foreign languages attracted the attention of his teach- 
ers, who urged him to devote himself to the study of 
philology. He was graduated in 1868, and at his 
father’s earnest desire came to America, intending to 
return in a year. He traveled for about eight months 
through New England and the Western States, arriving 
at Chicago in the beginning of 1870, where he became 
associate editor of a Norwegian paper, the Fremad. 
In September of the same year Mr. Boyesen accepted 
an invitation to become instructor in Latin and Greek 
in Urbana College, Ohio, chiefly for the opportunity 
it gave him to better acquire the English language. 
In 1873 he revisited Europe, spending most of his 
time at Leipsic in the study of comparative philology, 
passing some time in Norway, France and England 
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on his way back to this country. After his return he 
resumed his professorship of German Literature in the 
Cornell University, to which chair he had been elected 
before leaving, and remained there until 1880, when 
he accepted the corresponding chair at Columbia Col- 
lege, which position he still dignifies and adorns. 

At the early age of twelve, Boyesen resolved to 
become an author, and even then attempted tragedy, 
his sole confidante being his grandmother, who fore- 
saw in him a future genius. When he was about 
sixteen, he told his father of his literary ambitions, 
but the latter tried to discourage him, telling him that 
‘‘a poet must be inspired by the consciousness of 
addressing a large number of his fellow-men, if he 
would rise above the petty concerns of the hour and 
really speak what would have a high human worth, 
a resonance that should come down through the 
ages.”” He added: “If you are strong enough to 
conquer a new language, and make it so perfectly your 
own that you can mold and bend it rhythmically to your 
will, then I shall believe in your literary aspirations, 
but not until then.” 

The words took deep root, and from that hour 
Boyesen determined to master a tongue in which his 
voice would reach a wider and more cosmopolitan 
audience. And his resolution speedily bore fruit, for 
his tale of ‘‘Gunnar,” which began to appear in the 
Atlantic Monthly two years after he came to this 
country, apart from its literary merit, is a model of 
pure, graceful, and racy English. The story was at 
first thought a translation from the Norwegian, but 
the delightful freshness and vigor of the tale, which 
shows such a thorough knowledge of and sympathy 
with the Norse people, could never have been repro- 
duced by atranslator. When in France, Mr. Boyesen 
made the acquaintance of Tourguéneff, and this 
friendship was kept up until the latter’s death, the 
influence of the author of ‘‘ Liza’’ showing itself in some 
of Boyesen’s later works, which, however, contain some 
touches of finer and less objective realism than the 
productions of the Russian novelist, while they never 
lose the Scandinavian freshness and simplicity of his 
earlier efforts. His poems are mostly narrative, and 
are as graceful and simple as his prose. 

In his treatment of ‘‘ Faust,’’ Mr. Boyesen's method 
is characteristic. In explaining this Teutonic master- 
piece he sketches the old legend, with the stories that 
cluster around it, pointing out the perfect art of the 
poet in the use of his materials. At the same time, 
all this criticism is interwoven with biographical 
details and illustrative incidents drawn from the 
whole range of literature, and made to coalesce around 
the character of Goethe in such a manner as to reveal 
the spirit in which the work was produced. Taking 
it all in all, this commentary is one of the most 
masterly in our literature. 

Some of Mr. Boyesen’s books and short stories 
have been translated into Norwegian and German 
and one into Russian. 
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The following are the works of H. H. Boyesen 
issued in book-form: ‘‘Gunnar: A Norse Romance,” 
‘‘A Norseman’s Pilgrimage,” ‘‘ Tales from Two Hemi- 
spheres,” ‘‘Falconberg,” ‘‘ Idyls of Norway, and other 
Poems,” ‘‘Goethe and Schiller: Their Lives and 
Works,” “Ilka on the Hill-Top, and other Stories,” 
‘‘Queen Titania,” ‘‘A Daughter of the Philistines,” 
“The Story of Norway,” ‘‘The Modern Vikings.” 
His last novel, ‘‘The Old Adam,” is published in 
Lippincott’s Magazine for May. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
By Tatcotr WitiiaMs. 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole should have given in 
‘‘ Turkey” the last addition to Putnam’s “ Story of the 
Nations,”’ a book which would do for the Ottoman 
Empire what Mr. Bryce accomplished in his ‘‘ Holy 
Roman Empire ’’—set a great impulse and movement 
in its historical relations. Mr. Lane-Poole is fully 
fitted for his work. Heis a nephew of the greatest 
English Arabic scholar of the century, Edward 
William Lane, who has the unique privilege in letters 
of being the author of two books, one of which, the 
“‘ Arabian Nights,” every one reads, and the other, a 
great Arabic dictionary, which only scholars consult. 
Mr. Lane-Poole, in his book on Eastern coins, hasadded 
a new world to this subject, and his various works 
on the art, the religion and the literature of the 
Moslem world, each, in their various ways, come near 
being the best yet written. 
x" 

One has a right to look for much from such a man, 
and his ‘‘ Turkey,” as it stands, is the best book on 
the subject accessible to English readers. It is sym- 
pathetic, and Freeman’s is not; it is full of the 
modern historical method in which Creasy is deficient, 
and it shows a keen perception of the personal great- 
ness displayed by the long line of Ottoman Sultans, 
who are usually placed before the reader as inhuman 
monsters of lust and cruelty. The unsolved problem 
of this empire, its origin, Mr. Lane-Poole passes in 
silence. How it came about that the chief of a small 
Tartar tribe, as its founder is represented, managed at 
a day after the date of Magna Charta to organize on 
the edge of Asia an empire which became a great 
European power before it began Eastern conquest, 
reaching the Danube two centuries before its cavalry 
watered their horses in the Euphrates or Nile, and 
was known not for the mass but the drill of troops, 
not for the rush but the steadiness of its line, is one 
of the great puzzles of history. If Mr. Lane-Poole 
has not solved it, he has gathered a most fresh and 
interesting compilation of the open records of the 
empire, he has given hints of its administration and 
official method, and he has put life in the whole by 
drawing life-like and personal portraits of the great 
men among the descendants of Ottoman, by all odds 
the ablest family line in all history. 
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History of a very different sort is to be had from Mr. 
Edward M. Shepard’s “Martin Van Buren,” in 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s ‘‘ American Statesmen.” 
The lives of leading Americans, unless they have the 
fortune or fate to share in war, are thin. It is often 
hard for an intelligent man to keep a vivid interest in 
the politics of the day. It is still harder to do it with 
the politics of half a century ago. By middle life most 
Americans come to see that it is not the men in office 
who make our history, but the people behind them. 
If he has faith in the latter he is able to keep cool 
over the loss or gain of the former. But Mr. Shepard 
has made his life the best of the series for its grasp 
and grip, first by showing the kind of training 
through which the men of our middle period came to 
lead, second by linking Van Buren with the deep 
tides of national change, whose flood raises men or 
parties to power, and third by casting light on the 
genius, in our national life, of the working party 
machine—a useful organization, whose benefits are 
tenfold greater than the open and palpable evils, each 
decade less, which too often obscure our sense of its 
merits. These qualities make Mr. Shepard’s work 
not only an interesting, but a useful book. It 
gathers up and presents in comprehensible shape so 
many of the threads woven into the texture of 
our present political life that it would not be easy 
to name a book which makes a better introduction 
to the present history we call politics. 

**% 

“Social Life and Literature Fifty Years Ago,’ 
covers in the short and leisured way the same span 
with which Mr. Shepard deals. A man with a 
memory of the past is always a man with a criticism 
of the present. This has always been true and always 
will be. The choleric heat of our venerable friend in 
this little book stirs the smile which we shall doubtless 
stir when it is fifty years since. But nations, like 
strawberries, can grow in bulk and lose in flavor, 
when they expand under skillful culture in rich soil. 
We have grown mightily; but no one can read this 
little book and fail to see that we have not always 
grown well. 


* 
%* * 


M. E. Caro, whose lectures on George Sand have 
just appeared in an English translation by Mr. Mel- 
ville B. Anderson, was an ‘‘able”’ lecturer in Paris, 
whose audience was largely made up of fashionable 
women of a literary turn. They were known among 
their friends as ‘‘Caro-lines.” The fact and phrase 
sums up M. Caro’s critical method. He appears to 
have labored to much toil and no fruit under the 
impression that George Sand, too, might have been 
fortunate enough, if she had lived, to be a “ Caro-line.” 
But this is not the way in which to take the greatest 
natural force in French literature since Rousseau. 
Like him, her life outrages the moral sense and beg- 
gars our forbearance; like him, she has suffered 
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because in the near view the accidents and incidents 
of her life obscured her work; but, like him, she 
expressed that steady determination at all conven- 
tional hazards to lead the noble life which is the root 
of all that is great in literature and in man. I like 
also to remember that while she earned $200,000 by 
her pen, she gave away half of this great sum to her 
fellow-workers. 


* 
* * 


Perhaps nothing was ever said which had so little 
truth in the saying as the plea that education would 
unfit a woman for the work of the house. The facts 
are all the other way. The best five hundred words 
that were ever written on the business and bother of 
mistress and maid were written by that very admirable 
housekeeper, George Eliot, who a man, at least, is 
glad to know had learned the wisdom and need of 
getting the fat out of soup. Mrs. Leslie, whose cook- 
book was one of the most profitable of American 
books, wrote much besides, that, came of a bookish 
family, and was kin of C. R. Leslie, the painter. The 
other successful authoress of a cook-book, half a cen- 
tury ago, Miss Beecher, stood for the New England 
attempt to advance the education of women. Even 
the mass of cook-books in the middle of the eighteenth 
century are the beach-marks of a rising tide in the 
education of women. 


* 
* & 


The last fifteen years have been another advance 
and a very remarkable addition to the literature of 
domestic economy. It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that the books written by women on this subject 
in the last fifteen or twenty years, since advanced 
education began to be general, are worth all the 
others on the subject put together. From merely 
doling receipts in cook-books for women to deal 
with, these works have expanded into a general 
and generous philosophy of living. One could not 
read Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick’s ‘‘ House- 
keeping Made Easy” without being awakened to 
the possibility and profit of putting thought to the 
daily work of the house—to-day the least organized 
as it is the most complicated of modern industry. It 
is impossible to read these clear and coherent papers, 
which interested thousands in Harper's Bazar, and 
should profit thousands more in book-form, without 
seeing that we have here the application to the daily 
duties of the home of a trained mind and clear head. 
For Mrs. Herrick, like almost every one else who has 
written a book worth having on this topic, as the 
daughter of Mrs. Terhune, “‘ Marion Harland,” comes 
of a bookish environment and that better thing than 
books—brains. 


* 
* 


The risk in this practical contact with the daily din 
of the market-place is that it will vulgarize. There is 
no more open error of the Timothy Titcomb moralist 
than the theory that it is just as easy to keep the glow 
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of refinement, while rubbing against the world, as in 
seclusion. Itis far harder. The reward comes ina 
higher polish, if the material stands the test. Mrs. 
Frank Leslie has not escaped this risk in the cheap 
social morality she teaches in ‘‘ Rents in Our Robes.”’ 
It is not in this rubric of rules that the spirit of a high 
manner dwells. 


* 
* * 


Mr. William Eleroy Curtis brought to his trip 
around South America, out of which grew his 
“Capitals of Spanish America,” the training of a 
Washington correspondent and the advantages of an 
official position. He went as Secretary of a Com- 
mission appointed by President Arthur to investigate 
the possibility of extending our trade. The Commis- 
sion did nothing but publish a report which no one 
reads. Mr. Curtis has written a volume which no 
one awake to the brisk Latin life south of us can 
neglect. It is not easy for us to realize that for all 
Southern Europe ‘‘ America”’ does not mean us at 
all, but always South America. It is still harder for 
us to understand that the remarkable renaissance of 
the Latin race, apparent in Italy during the last 
quarter century, is having its prosperous echo in 
the Italian migration to Buenos Ayres and in the 
rising growth of South American States, from Mexico 
to Chili. After nearly two centuries of averted 
growth the Latin race on this hemisphere has begun 
to repeat the achievements of which we know so 
little, but which were in their way every whit as 
remarkable as those in the early settlement of the 
Teutonic colonies of North America 

*% 

Dr. Albert Shaw is another journalist, an editorial 
writer on a Minneapolis paper, who has used his 
experience and training to gather in a little book, the 
“National Revenue,”’ what is really a series of edito- 
rials by the leading professors of political economy in 
our colleges on the issue presented by the Federal 
surplus. Nearly all of them incline in various ways 
towards a reduction of revenue by the removal of the 
tariff, for it is almost always true that the change pro- 
posed by men not weighted by responsibility for the 
partial result, is the one which creates the greatest dis- 
turbance in existing conditions. ‘‘ It is easy to criti- 
cize,”’ said Bismarck, summing up his life experience 
in a little speech to some college students, “‘ but it is 
difficult to govern.” Thotwo most valuable papers 
in this collection are by Gen. Francis A. Walker, Mr. 
Carroll D. Wright, both men who have shown they 
can do something more than criticize. Every one of 
these writers, however, puts facts into his argument, 
all but three or four are men graduated in the last 
twelve or fifteen years, so that they are in the current 
of present thought, and their articles make up a very 
useful summary of existing economic conditions. The 
kind of book which will help a man to catch up, if he 
feels he has fallen somewhat behind on a subject 
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which more than any other requires daily and con- 
stant information. 

* 

* * 


George Borrow was among the earliest of newspaper 
correspondents, and the charm of his books lies in the 
capacity of a reporter. They have just appeared in 
a cheap edition, ‘‘ Lavengro,”’ ‘“ Bible in Spain,” 
“Romany Rye,” to the satisfaction of those to whom 
original editions are inaccessible, for with Borrow 
these have risen to prices which only book-collectors 
will pay, and a full set of Borrow will cost a very 
pretty penny. A gypsy by nature if not by birth, a 
Christian by profession, a vagabond by character, 
with a genius for picking up the vernacular of any 
language which may or may not be accompanied by 
the power of a scholar, and in his case was not, 
George Borrow wandered through England and Spain, 
seeing the one original life of every age—the life of 
the field and the roadside. We all neglect it and 
pass our days in solitary confinement at hard labor in 
the more or less padded and furnished cell society 
provides for us. Borrow did not, and he had the gift 
for reporting what he saw. If he had a talk witha 
man, it goes into the shape of an interview; he dwells 
on those minute and trivial details which lend life 
and color in the hands of a good reporter. Spain 
and Portugal fifty years ago were rich in color. His 
books are full of it, and they are full of the interest 
which attaches to the printed page where in it and on it 
you touch people as they are. It is a great thing to 
do it, and how few the books in which the button has 
not been left on the point of the pen. 





THE STORY OF ‘* TARTARIN OF 
TARASCON.”’ 
The story of Tartarin was not written till long after 
after my journey in Algeria. The journey took place 
in 1861-62, the book was written in 1869. I began to 
publish it in parts, in the Petit Moniteur universe, 
illustrated with amusing sketches by Emile Benassit. 
It was an absolute failure. The Petit Moniteur was a 
popular paper, and the populace are puzzled by printed 
irony which makes them think they are being laughed 
at. No words can describe the disappointment of the 
subscribers to this half-penny paper, who delighted in 
Rocambole and the writings of Ponson du Terrail; 
when they read in the first chapters of the life of 
Tartarin, of the songs, of the baobab tree; their dis- 
appointment even expressed itself in personal abuse 
and threats of discontinued subscriptions. I used to 
receive letters which said: ‘‘ Well, then, what follows ? 
What does all this prove? Idiot!’’ and then came a 
furious signature. Paul Dalloz suffered the most, for 
he had gone to great expense in advertisements, and 
illustrations, and paid dear for this experience. After 
a dozen or so of numbers had appeared, I took pity 
on him and carried ‘Tartarin” to the /igaro, whose 
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readers were better fitted to understand it, but here it 
was met by other conflicting powers. The working 
editor of the /igaro just then, was Alexandre 
Duvernois, brother of Clément Duvernois, quondam 
journalist and minister. By the merest chance I had, 
nine years before, in the course of my delightful 
expedition, met Alexandre Duvernois—at that time a 
humble clerk in the civil administration of Milianah, 
and who from that date retained a perfect enthusiasm 
for the whole Colony. Irritated and indignant at the 
frivolous spirit in which I wrote about his beloved 
Algeria, he arranged, although he could not prevent 
the publication of ‘‘ Tartarin”’ to cut it up into inter- 
mittent scraps, on the horrible stereotyped pretext ot 
‘‘ press of matter,” to such effect that the poor little 
tale dragged its weary length in the paper, almost as 
interminably as the ‘‘ Wandering Jew”’ or the “‘ Three 
Musketeers.” ‘It drags, it drags,’’ grumbled the 
deep bass of Villemessant, and I was greatly afraid I 
should be obliged to break off once more. 

Then came fresh tribulations. The hero of my 
book was then called Barbarin of Tarascon. 

Now, there unfortunately happened to live at 
Tarascon an old family of the name of Barbarin, 
who threatened to go to law with me if I did not at 
once take their name out of this outrageous piece of 
tomfoolery. Having a holy horror of courts of law, 
and justice generally, I agreed to replace Barbarin by 
Tartarin on the already corrected proofs, which had 
therefore to be re-read line by line in a most scrupulous 
hunt for the letter B. In those three hundred pages a 
few managed to escape my notice, and you may find 
in the first edition, Bartarin, Tarbarin, and even 
tonsoir for bonsoir. At last the book was published, 
and succeeded well enough in the circulating library, 
notwithstanding the local flavor, which could not be 
to the taste of every one. One must be of the south, 
or know it very well indeed, to understand how 
frequent a type amongst us this Tartarin is, and how, 
under the glorious sunshine of Tarascon, which fills 
its people with warmth and electricity, the wild 
absurdity of brains and imagination, becomes 
developed in profoundly exaggerated forms, as varied 
in shape and dimensions as the fruit of the bottle- 
gourd. 

Judged impartially, at a distance of years, ‘‘ Tarta- 
rin,” with its careless and madcap style, seems to me to 
possess the qualities of youth, life and truth; a truth, 
however, of beyond the Loire, which exaggerates, 
dilates, but does not lie, and is Tarascon to the back- 
bone all the time. The quality of the writing is 
neither very finished nor very concise. It is what I 
venture to call ‘‘ peripatetic literature,’’ spoken, ges- 
ticulated ; accompanied by all the easy manners of 
my hero. But I must own, that with all my love of 
style, of fine prose, harmonious and full of life and 
color, that this is not all that is needed, in my opinion, 
by the novelist. His truest joy must always be to 
create beings, to set on foot by their truth to nature 
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types of humanity which shall thenceforward be 
known in the world by the name, the expression and 
gesture he has bestowed upon them, and which have 
caused them to be talked of, detested or liked, by 
those who read of them, without reference to their 
creator, or without so much as mentioning his name. 
For my own part, my emotion is always the same, 
when, @ Jropos of some passer-by, one of the thousand 
marionnettes of our human comedy, political, artistic, 
or of the world, I hear it said, ‘‘ He is a Tartarin—a 
Monpavon—a Delobelle.”” A thrill runs through me 
then, the proud thrill of a father, hidden amongst the 
crowd who applauded his son, and who, all the time 
is longing to exclaim, ‘‘ That is my boy!” 
From “ Thirty Years of Paris,” by 
Alphonse Daudet. 


SOME GOSSIP ABOUT THACKERAY AND 
DICKENS. 


When a mere slip of a boy, I remember Thackeray’s 
asking me and a brother-boy who was staying at my 
father’s house (just like him—he invited me, and when I 
hinted at a guest he said, ‘“‘Oh, bring him too—bring six 
boys if you've got them, I love boys’’) to dine with him 
at the old historic Garrick in King Street, and to go 
afterwards to another extinct institution—the Victoria 
in the New Cut—Queen Victoria’s own theayter as 
Mrs. Brown called it—to see the transpontine melo- 
drama of the day. No need to cross the bridges for 
itnow; forin the revolution of things theatrical, the 
simple old Surrey drama has migrated bodily into 
Middlesex, virtuous hero, oppressed maiden and all, 
and taken the place of the West-end melodrama by 
contrast that used to be, the more elaborate play of 
the type of ‘‘ The Dead Heart”’ or of the “ Colleen 
Bawn.”’ Our host delighted more than his young 
guests did, I think, in the actions and passions of 
‘‘The Vic.”” We were just old enough to resent such 
a ‘‘tissue of improbabilities from beginning to end,” 
as the late Baron Martin once described ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet."” Not so the novelist, who would rather have 
written a Victoria melodrama than “ Vanity Fair,” I 
believe. He was always wanting to write plays. 
Novelists are. Were I to reveal the secrets of the 
prison-house, I should astonish the world with the 
eminent and successful names among living authors, 
whose owners have come to me mysteriously with 
MSS., and asked me in confidence if they ‘“‘ would do 
for the stage.’ Well, they would for the time, for the 
stage they were produced on: do for it altogether. So 
they go home and set down that there is no drama. 
On the other hand, dramatists want to write novels. 
It is always so. * * * Thackeray’s hair was of 
that loveliest shade in man: fine of texture and of 
pure white silk. In his deep interest in the sufferings 
of Queen Victoria’s own heroine, he was leaning over 
the dress-circle with his head between his hands (there 
were nostalls atthe Vic.) A Vickite from the gallery 
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took steady aim, and expectorated exactly in the mid- 
dle of it. The dear old man did not look up. He 
merely had recourse to his handkerchief, and observed, 
‘‘ The heathen gods, I believe, never used to do that.” 
Ah! that was an Ambrosian night. I have had some 
of them, in my time, with some of the choice spirits 
of the past, for whom there is nothing now, I think, 
but Day. For him, at least; if Light has ever been. 
When he treated boys, it was with no ungenerous views 
about bed. After the play he carried us off to Evans’s 
to be greeted by Paddy Green with ‘‘ Dear boy, dear 
boy,’’ to eat such baked potatoes as never have been 
baked since, and listen well into the small hours to the 
divine voices of the boys, in a framework of rich por- 
traiture of bygone heroes of the stage. How Thackeray 
loved the boys’ voices! how Thackeray, again, would 
have moralized over dead-and-gone Paddy Green, 
and Evans’s pure and wholesome atmosphere. Play- 
taken boys cannot breathe it now. It was our third 
lost landmark in one evening. The music hall has 
taken the place of Evans’s, on whose masculine de- 
lights the fair sex (ladies, forgive me) were only allowed 
to gaze from a latticed balcony above—as they study 
masculine charity, and masculine good manners, in 
the House of Commons. Some years afterwards, I 
asked my dear old host if he remembered our dining 
with him at the Garrick that night. ‘Oh, yes,” he 
said, “‘and I remember what I gave you for dinner. 
Beefsteak and apricot omelette.’’ I felt immensely 
pleased that he should remember us in such detail, 
and grew in my own esteem at once, and said so, 
“Yes,” said he, twinkling in his. inimitable way, “I 
always give boys beefsteak and apricot omelette.”’ 
Small as this story is, it is rather to the point just now. 
For it is an exact specimen of the good-natured chaff 
in which Thackeray liked to indulge, particularly 
with youngsters, who loved him the better for it if they 
had any sense at all. Yet it is precisely what his 
detractors have called ill-nature, cynicism, and the 
Lord knows what. * * * * Let me adda little 
about Dickens. Dickens and Thackeray ! what a noble 
pair of names! I protest that nothing in the world 
irritates me more than the perpetual ‘‘ comparisons” 
that are made between the two. Comparisons! You 
might as well ‘‘ compare”’ Niagara and Mont Blanc, 
as far as I can see. Macedon and Monmouth had a 
river in both. In all respects the two men were as 
opposite as the poles. * * * My first sight of 
Dickens was characteristic enough. I was in the 
second or third row of seats with some friends, at one 
of his readings of “Oliver Twist."” As Thackeray 
was a gossip on the platform, so Dickens was an 
actor. Like all speakers and actors, he longed for 
sympathy somewhere : an unanswering audience kills 
us, on whichever side the fault may lie. In the days 
of my political measles I have harangued a London 
audience for an hour and twenty minutes when I have 
meant to speak for a quarter of an hour; and in an out- 
of-the-way Hampshire district, where I had gone on 
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purpose to address the rurals for a set hour, I have 
sate down, covered with confusion, in ten minutes, not 
being able to hit on anything that interested them at 
all. I saw too plainly, in all their good-natured faces, 
that they regarded me as the greatest ass they had 
ever seen, or as an odd kind of cow gone wrong, 
and of no use to the three acres. Dickens’ audience 
that night was dull, and he became so, too. I was 
disappointed. His characters were not life-like and 
his acting was not good, and got worse as he went on. 
It was the inevitable law of reaction. His audience 
bored him, and he began to bore me, amongst the 
rest. He was not ‘‘in touch”’ with us, that is all; and 
his eyes wandered as hopelessly in search of some 
sympathetic eye to catch them, as the gladiator’s of 
old for mercy in the circus. Then, suddenly, at one 
point of his reading, he had to introduce the passing 
character of a nameless individual in a London crowd, 
acholeric old gentleman who has only one short 
sentence to fire off. This he gave so spontaneously, 
so inimitably, that the puppet became an absolute 
reality in a second. I saw him, crowd, street, man, 
temper and all, For I am, I may say, what.is called 
a very good audience. I like what I like, and I hate 
what I hate; and on one occasion growled at the 
theatre so audibly at what I thought some very bad 
acting that I began to hear ominous cries of ‘‘ Turn 
him out!" It was the first night of one of my own 
plays. Dickens's electric flash bowled me over so 
completely and instantly that I broke into a peal of 
laughter, and, as we sometimes do when hard hit, keep 
on laughing internally, which is half tears, and half 
hiccough, for sometime afterwards. Upon my word I 
am laughing now, as I recall it. It was so funny. 
The audience of course glared at me with the well- 
known look of rebuke. ‘‘ How dare you express your 
feelings out loud, and disturb us?”’ But Dickens's 
eye—I wasn't much more than a boy, and he didn’t 
know me from Adam—went at once straight for mine. 
‘‘Here’s somebody who likes me, anyhow,”’ it said. 
For the next few minutes he read ‘at me,” if ever 
man did. The sympathetic unit is everything to us. 
And on my word the rusult was that he so warmed to 
his work that he got the whole audience in his hand, 
and dispensed with me. Only once again—oh, how 
like him it was!—he fixed me with his eye just 
towards the end of the reading, and made a short but 
perceptible pause. I wondered what was coming—and 
soon knew. The choleric old party in the street had 
to appear for one passing instant more, and fire off one 
more passing sentence. Which he did—with the 
same results. Good heavens! what an actor Dickens 
was. 

When that reading ended—with the success which 
it deserved—never did that most expressive of all 
human features, the eye, thank a boy more expres- 
sively. Over all things cultivate sympathy. If 
antipathy goes with it, so much the better. 

Hlerman Merivale in Temple Bar. 
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FASHIONS IN BOOK-COLLECTING. 

No doubt there are fashions in book-collecting. But, 
says the Daily News, the wise collector, especially the 
poor man who collects, does not follow fashions: he 
sets them. A fashion has been started again and 
again by men like Monselet, Asselineau, Charles 
Nodier, and Paul Lacroix. They were all men of the 
pen ; they found some literary or artistic period in the 
past congenial to them ; they collected its books and 
engravings; they wrote about them, and a craze 
arose for possessing what these judicious persons 
already possessed. A wild joy in the engraved illus- 
trations of the French School, from 1740 to 1790, has 
long raged in France, and has invaded England. 
These illustrations were scarcely mentioned by Brunet 
in his early editions. The richest and rarest things of 
Dorat and Laborde lay neglected on the Quais; 
Lacroix, the Goncourts, and others brought them into 
fashion. Asselineau did the same for novels and 
poems by the Romantiques, the writers of 1830. They, 
too, were outcasts from the circulating libraries, and 
were perishing in the fourpenny box. Books of 
magic and romance were neglected till romance was 
restored by Scott. In an unpublished work Sir 
Walter tells odd tales of the enormous rise in black- 
letter romances, ballads, books of witchcraft, and so 
forth, which followed on his own revival of goblin, 
ghost and fairy; Meanwhile he had helped himself 
pretty freely to what suited his taste, while it lay 
neglected by amateurs of ‘“‘incunables” and first 
editions of the classics. As to the craze for modern 
classics, original quartos of Shakespeare, and the tiny 
Moliéres, that arose in the critical taste of modern 
editors. They collected for their legitimate literary 
purposes, and their enthusiasm set the world of more 
wealthy amateurs on fire. In the first editions of 
Brunet the original separate copies of Moliére’s come- 
dies, for example, are scarcely noticed, if they are 
noticed at all. The labors of careful editors of texts 
required those books, they hunted for them, and the 
rich ignorant amateurs followed, baying loudly, on 
the trail which scholars had opened. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


LOWELL’S ‘‘ HEARTSEASE 
AND RUE.” 

Here's a poet's garden-ground 

Where no other flower is found 

Save sweet heart’s-ease, bitter rue. 

Idle thought, to part the two, 

They have grown so one in one, 

In this magic dew and sun! 


ON READING 


From the rue the heart’s-ease peers, 
Laughs to lighten pains and fears, 
While the plant of mournful grace 
Shades the other's riant face. 
Strive thou not to tear apart 
These two congeners of the heart. 
Edith M. Thomas 
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BOOK BUYERS, 
Book buyers or collectors are divided into several 
classes which D’Israeli quotes from the work of Jean 
Joseph Rive as follows : 

“‘A bibliognoste, from the Greek, is one knowing 
in title pages and colophons, and in editions; the 
place and year when printed; the presses whence 
issued; and all the minutiz of a book. A biblio- 
graphe is a describer of books and other literary 
arrangements. A bibliophile, the lover of books, is 
the only one in the class who appears to read them 
for his own pleasure. A bibliomane is an indiscrimi- 
nate accumulator, who blunders faster than he buys, 
cock-brained and purse-heavy. A bibliotaphe buries 
his books, by keeping them under lock, or framing 
them in glass cases.” 

The mania of book-buying becomes so utterly irre- 
sistible that one so afflicted will often give up all else 
for the possession of a rare and coveted volume. The 
worst form of the disease, for such it gets to be, is that 
which prompts one to buy duplicate volumes. Dr. 
William Mathews gives some personal experiences in 
regard to the collecting of books which are of interest. 
He says: “‘ Were you ever afflicted with that hope- 
lessly incurable disease, ycleped bibliomania, that 
disease which sends its victim daily to Appletons’ or 
Scribners’ to empty his pocket-book freely in the pur- 
chase of rare and curious editions, or, perhaps luxuri- 
ous modern editions, of favorite old authors, flaunting 
in the bravery of large, clear type, with snow-white 
paper—a rivulet of ink in a meadow of margin?.. . 
Did you ever stand for hours wistfully turning over 
the pages of some coveted volume, vainly racking 
your brains for some art by which, with your limited 
funds, to make it yourown? Have you not deplored 
a thousand times the fatality that led you to haunt 
these marts of literature, and resolve, and re-resolve, 
and resolve again never more to be seduced by the 
witchery of tree-calf, fine tooling, or luxurious type 
and paper? And yet, if the book-buying disease had 
fairly seized on you, did you ever succeed in extirpa- 
ting it, stern as might be the necessity for economy? 
If you got it under for a week, or possibly for a month, 
did you not invariably find in the very ecstacy of 
your triumph that it had temporarily abated only to 
break forth with tenfold fury ? 

“If you have ever experienced the feelings we have 
described, we cari sympathize with you. We have 
been a life-long victim of the disease which early 
became chronic and incurable. Our ruin dated from 
the hour when we bought our first duplicate.” 

The most discouraging feature of the mania for 
book-buying is that the more it is gratified the more 
it grows. Ordinary book buyers can not comprehend 
a desire so devouring and so insatiable as that which 
possessed Richard Heber. He had libraries at Hod- 
net, Paris, London, Oxford, Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent 
and at other places in the Low Countries and in Ger- 


many. He claimed that no collector could possibly 
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get along without three copies of a book. He was 
started on his terrible course of collecting by a friend, 
a Mr. Bindley, to whom he showed a copy of ‘“ The 
Vallie of Varietie,” by Henry Peacham. In answer 
to his inquiry if it was not a curious book, Mr. Bind- 
ley, who was a celebrated collector, said, ‘‘ Yes—not 
very—but rather a curious book.” This little 
encouragement was enough to start him, and ere long 
he had obtained all the desirable books in the market. 
He would start any day on a journey of several hun- 
dred miles in search of a book not in his collection. 
He could not satisfy his cravings without resort to 
duplicates and often far more than duplicates. 
Kansas City Times. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ‘“ IRONMASTER.”’ 


One of the most popular of French authors is George 
Ohnet, whose ‘‘ Ironmaster’”’ is as well known in this 
country as in France under its original name of 
‘‘ Maitre de Forges.”” M. Ohnet is still a young man, 
whose prodigious capacity for work has made him 
already the author of a large number of plays and 
stories, edition after edition of which are swallowed 
by the French readers and theatre-goer. The most 
successful of his works remains the ‘“ Ironmaster,”’ 
the history of which is told by a French contemporary 
as an example of the triumph of patience and perse- 
verance over all obstacles. The piece was first offered 
to the heads of a well-known Parisian theatre, who 
were favorably impressed by the drama, but fright- 
ened by the chief events in it. The husband, who, 
during four acts, remains outside the bed-room door 
without being able to enter, and later on, without 
wishing to do so, appeared impossible to them, and 
after consulting several dramatic celebrities the manu- 
script was returned. Nothing daunted, Ohnet put it 
aside and began another work. This time it was the 
story, ‘‘Serge Panine;”’ but again he was unfortunate, 
and publisher after publisher returned it to him, until 
M. Dreyfus took it to Ollendorff, who is known asa 
daring publisher, and who accepted it at once on 
favorable terms. Its success was immediate; the 
French Academy awarded to its author the Jouy 
prize, and Ollendorff asked for more of his writings. 
Then the ‘‘ Maitre de Forges’’ was looked up again, 
first appearing as a novel, and eventually making its 
way with enormous success on to the stage. Since then, 
play after play by George Ohnet has been success- 
ful on the French stage, and of his latest novel, 
“Volonté,”’ the first 20,000 copies were rapidly sold. 
M. Ohnet was intended for the bar, but went over to 
journalism, and thence made his way on to the stage, 
which is considered to be his true destination. He is 
a short, nervous, petulant, talkative man, and lives at 
Paris only during the winter months, leaving for his 
country-seat at Abymes as soon as the first warm days 
bring out the leaves. The other day he was asked by 
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a representative of the Paris /zgaro, ‘‘ You are passion- 
ately fond of your work, are you not, and you are not 
one of the people who take much rest?” ‘* Why,” 
replied M. Ohnet, ‘“‘I am the laziest of lazy people; I 
have only one pleasure, one ambition, and that is to 
sit in the sun doing nothing.” Pall Mall Gazette. 





FRANKLIN’S EPITAPH. 

In early life Benjamin Franklin wrote for himself 

the following epitaph : 
THE Bopy 
of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Printer 
(like the cover of an old book, its contents torn out, 
and stript of its lettering and gilding) lies here food 
for worms; yet the work itself shall not be lost, for it 
will (as he believed) appear once more in a new and 
beautiful edition, corrected and amended by 
THE AUTHOR. 





PRICES OF BOOKS. 
In a volume which we owe to the enterprise of Mr. 
Elliot Stock, we find arranged conveniently for refer- 
ence the prices paid during last year (to speak 
accurately, December, 1886—November, 1887), for 
some fifteen thousand books, sold at book-auctions. 
These prices, it must be remembered, are, for the 
most part, not what the ordinary public would have to 
pay. Book-auctions, like other auctions, are fre- 
quented chiefly by the trade. Private buyers are 
permitted to pick up little matters of no particular 
value, but names which are recognized at once as of 
magnates in the bookselling business are appended to 
most of the lots. We may conjecture, indeed, in the 
absence of any explanation, that where a blank is 
left for the buyer’s name, a private purchaser may be 
understood. Such blanks are rare, and never follow 
the really important items. A reader, then, of this 
volume may gather from it approximately the value 
of his own library, but not what he would have to pay 
for any contemplated additions to it. 

It is satisfactory to find that, on the whole, literary 
merit has something to do with the value of books. 
Other considerations, some of them trifling enough, 
enter in; but this is always presentin adegree. Mere 
rarity is not enough to make a book valuable, though 
it increases value enormously. Anyhow, there can be 
hardly found in this long catalogue one volume 
which has not merit or interest of some kind or other. 
If, as Leonard Fairfield’s friendly bookseller in ‘‘ My 
Novel’’ cynically remarks, ‘‘those who buy seldom 
read,” they at least demand that what they buy 
should be readable, erhaps we ought to say, should 
have been readable at some time. 

One naturally turns first to Bibles. They easily 
keep the head of the list, both for number and price. 
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It so happened that Lord Crawford’s sale fell during 
the year, and it brought some very rare specimens to 
the hammer. The editio princeps, by Gutenberg and 
Fust, conjecturally assigned to 1450-55, fetched 

2,650, and another edition, the earliest that bears a 
date (1462), £1,025. Putting aside these gigantic 
figures, forty-one Bibles sold for £2,474. If the 
Bibles still fetch their price, the classics are sadly 
fallen in value. They do not even appear very often 
in the catalogues. Horace, as might be expected, 
heads the list, as far as number is concerned. The 
Aldine edition fetched £30 1os., and the Elzevir £18 
5s. Next to these came Pine’s sumptuous volumes, 
which sold for sums varying from £8 2s. 6d. to £3 5s. 
An editio princeps seems still to fetch a high price. 
Homer, we find, sold for £135; but anything less 
venerable and rare is at a discount. Ten volumes of 
the Elzevir Cicero going for £10 15s., would have 
seemed incredible to collectors of fifty, or even 
twenty years ago. Many great classics do not appear 
at all, or in a lamentable fashion. Poppo’s Thucy- 
dides, in eleven volumes, goes for the miserable price 
of £1 5s. The same bulk of third-class ‘‘ cribs’’ would 
probably fetch more. A®schylus appears once, in the 
princeps (£3 10s.), Sophocles not at all, Euripides 
four times, the Alaine edition of 1503 selling for 
£6 17s.6d. Pindar, Polybius, Statius, Ausonius, do 
not appear at all. 

But if old tastes disappear, new ones arise to take, 
and more than take, their places. Perhaps that 
which most prevails just now is the passion for first 
editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, and some other modern authors. Most of us 
have sometimes regretted that a sagacious ancestor 
did not buy half-an-acre somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Cheapside or Lombard Street. A few have 
a regret far more poignant when they remember that 
an ancestor has had some precious possession of the 
kind, and improvidently sold it. But in this last craze 
of book-buyers many of us may find occasion for 
reproaching ourselves. We have had these green- 
covered numbers of Dickens, these yellow-covered 
numbers of Thackeray, and treated them as so much 
lumber to be cleared out. Even if one has had the 
prudence to bind them, this very prudence has 
seriously damaged their value. Take the “ Pickwick 
Papers,’ as an instance. ‘‘ Complete in the original 
numbers,” we find them bringing £9, or even £13 Ios. 
Bound, they will hardly repay their original cost. And 
yet no sane person would prefer keeping a book in 
numbers. Browning Societies have naturally helped 
to raise the prices of the poet’s works. ‘Bells and 
Pomegranates” brought £11 Ios. to the lucky owner 
who had kept the book in numbers, and also had had 
the sagacity of denying himself the pleasure of read- 
ing it, for it is described as “uncut.” It appears once 
only in the index, so closely do Browning collectors 
cherish their possessions. ‘‘Sordello’’ is mentioned 
twice, fetching on one occasion £2 15s., on the other 
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41 Is. only; but then, the latter copy had the mis- 
fortune to be bound in morocco with the top edge gilt. 
The ignorant might suppose this to be an advantage ; 
but collectors prefer the native cloth, brown or green. 
But the Laureate keeps, as is meet, the crown in the 
way of prices. Here are four consecutive items. 
The edition of 1833, £26 10s.; the edition of 1842 
(two volumes), £64; ‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers,” 
£1 tos.; “Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred 
Tennyson,” £26. For the most part, however, they 
seem to bring but moderate prices on an average, the 
first edition having been, asa rule, very large. But 
of all English books, ‘‘ The Compleat Angler’”’ “‘ carries 
the cake.”” (We do not speak of such curiosities as 
Caxton’s ‘‘ Game and Playe of Chess,’— £645.) The 
first edition (Walton, 1653, and Cotton, 1676) realized 
the enormous sum of £195. A second edition, only 
two years later (only that unluckily wanted the title 
page) went for £3 3s. London Spectator. 





EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LITERATURE. 
To facilitate the study of eighteenth-century litera- 
ture, it is convenient to divide the one hundred and 
twenty years which succeeded the Restoration into 
three equal parts. Each of these is dominated by one 
figure of far greater intellectual prestige than any 
other of the same period. No one will question that 
the first of these is the generation of Dryden nor the 
last that of Johnson. It may not perhaps be quite so 
readily conceded that the age of Anne lay under the 
tyranny of Swift. It will, however, be found, I think, 
upon close examination that neither Pope nor Addison 
has an equal claim to be considered the centre of the 
action or the hero of the story. They wrote with 
consummate skill, but Swift it was who laid the torch 
to the standing-corn of thought; his was the irradia- 
ting, the Promethean mind from 1700 to 1740, and his 
the force of character, the thrill of personal genius, 
that rivets to itself the main attention of students 
throughout that brilliant period. 

The age of Dryden was the most prosaic in our 
literary history. In its course theology, philosophy, 
even poetry itself, were chained either to common 
sense, or to a ranting rapture which dispensed with 
literary sincerity, and was, in fact, more prosaic than 
all prose. What mainly flourished under the strong 
leaden sceptre of Dryden was satire, in new and 
stringent forms; artificial comedy, brutal at first, and 
harsh, but polished at length to the last extremity of 
cynical elegance ; burlesque verses, very smart and 
modern, which passed for poetry ; the political pamph- 
let ; the clear, limped art of the letter-writer, modelled, 
through Roger L’Estrange, on the directness of the 
Lettres Portugaises; the sincere, naked thought of 
Locke, with its dislike of ornament and carelessness 
of authority; the first grotesque babble of modern 
criticism ; the dryness of the polemical divines; and 
over it all, covering its defects as with a garment, the new 

graces of the competent current prose of the day. This 
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is the vestibule of the eighteenth century, and across 
its very threshold the rich brocaded wit of Congreve 
takes hands with the urbanity and grace of Addison. 

The age of Swift is fuller of intellectual activity, 

more genial, more varied, more enthusiastic. The 
coldest period is over, and already a faint’flush of the 
summer of romanticism is discoverable. This fuller 
life takes many forms. In philosophy the age is no 
longer content with the bald presentment of Locke's 
ideas, but, with something less of positive originality, 
calls to its aid the fancy and ingenuity of Shaftesbury, 
the brilliant imagination of Berkeley. In poetry, 
though the general type is artificial still, there is no 
longer the protracted cultivation of one form; satire 
takes urbaner and less brutal shapes, and, half way 
through the period, the landscape poets push in with 
their blank verse, and the lyrists with their octosylla- 
bics. The drama somewhat abruptly expires, and 
while the nation is waiting for the development of the 
novel, Addison holds its ear with the humor and dainty 
sentiment of his essays. A delicate amenity, a sweet- 
ness of expression marks the age of Anne; and even 
the ferocities of Swift and Mandeville do not belie this 
general impression of increasing civilization of the 
mind, since the very wounds inflicted by these writers 
show the tenderness of the contemporary epidermis. 
Such satire would not have penetrated a generation 
grown pachydermatous under the flail of Oldham or 
Lord Dorset. There was a rapid development of the 
power of ridicule by prose and verse, a general 
sharpening and pointing of every literary weapon, 
and it was in this age of Swift that English prose 
reached its maximum of strength, elegance, and 
elasticity combined. 

Something was again relinquished in the third 
period, that of Johnson. Here, to secure more 
strength, needless weight was superadded to language ; 
elasticity was lost in a harmony too mechanically 
studied. What was really best in this third age was 
directly recovered from the early Anne writers, as 
Goldsmith, its best author, is seen returning to the 
traditions of Addison and Congreve. The main 
contribution of this period to literature is the novel, 
which opens with “‘ Pamela "’ in its first year, 1741. Be- 
fore the generation closed, the earliest development of 
fiction was over and the novel in decline. In verse, 
what was not imitative of the old schools was sug- 
gestive of what did not come till the next century began. 
On one hand we have Goldsmith, Johnson and 
Churchill reviving the manner of Pope; on the other 
we have Gray and Collins in their odes, and Chatterton 
in his verse-romances, prophesying of Coleridge and 
Shelley. Everywhere during this third period the buried 
and forgotten seeds of romantic fancy were becoming 
stimulated, and were pushing their shoots above 
ground in a Percy's “ Reliques,” in a “ Castle of 
Otranto,” ina ‘‘ Descent of Odin.’”” Meanwhile, what 
was mainly visible to the public was the figure of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, a sesquipedalian dictator, not writing 
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very much or in a superlatively excellent manner, but 
talking publicly, or semi-publicly, in a style hitherto 
unprecedented, and laying down the law on all sub- 


jects whatever. Around this great man collects what- 


ever there is of normal genius in the generation— 
Goldsmith and Burke, Gibbon and Reynolds, Boswell 
and Garrick—and a group is formed, to the student of 
personal manners the most interesting that literary 


history can supply. So rich is the age in anecdote, 
so great in critical prestige, that the student must look 
closely and carefully to perceive that it is rapidly 
declining in intellectual force of every kind, and by 
1780 is only waiting for the decease of two or three old 
men to sink completely into a condition of general 
mediocrity. When Dr. Johnson dies, the literature of 
the eighteenth century is practically closed, and the 
work of removing the débris to prepare for the nine- 


teenth begins. 
Edmund Gosse in The New Princeton Review. 


WILKIE COLLINS’ DILEMMA. 

In an article entitled ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Story- 
Teller, in the Untversal Review, Wilkie Collins relates 
how some years since, he was a guest at a large 
dinner party. The master of the house presented him 
to the lady whom he was to escort to dinner, saying 
sotto voce: ‘‘ There’s a devilish good dinner to-day ; 
leave it to the lady to do all the talking.’’ Unfortu- 
nately, in the confusion neither had caught the other’s 
name. When they had arrived at the second act in 
the drama of dinner—the fish act—the lady began to 
talk of novels. 

“To a man who has been hard at work all day 
writing a novel,’’ says Mr. Collins, ‘this interesting 
subject fails—especially in the hands of amateurs— 
to produce the effervescent freshness which stimulates 
the mind. I listened languidly. The lady’s method 
of criticism divided the works of my colleagues into 
books that she liked and books that she hated. On 
my side I made such polite answers as are consistent 
with proper attention to one’s fish, and I really thought 
we three—I mean the lady, the fish and the present 
writer—were getting on very well, when she suddenly 
turned on me, like a person inspired by a new idea, 
and said: ‘I hope you don't like Wilkie Collins’ 
novels?’ The enviable faculty which can say the 
right thing on the spur of the moment is possessed 
by few people, and I am not one of that quick-witted 
minority. The nearest visible refuge I could see pre- 
sented itself under the form of prevarication. I had 
only to remember that I had written the novels and 
the reply was obvious: ‘I haven't read them.’”’ 

The talk then flowed into other channels, and all 
seemed well. But Black Care pursued Mr. Collins, 
and finally fixed upon him in the drawing-room. 
“When we left the dining-room,’’ remarked the 
hostess, ‘‘the lady whom you took down to dinner 
mentioned you to me as a pleasant, intelligent sort of 


man. ‘I didn’t catch the name,’ she said, ‘when 
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your husband introduced us; who is he?’ I inno- 
cently told her who you were, and provoked, to my 
utter amazement, an outburst of indignation. It seems 
that she had expressed an opinion about your books.” 
Mr. Collins and his hostess laughed; but the serious 
part of it was still to come. ‘A well-bred man,” the 
angry lady said, ‘‘ would have mentioned his name.” 
Mr. Collins thought this was a matter of opinion, and 
persisted in claiming for himself the modest merit of 
good intentions. He wished to save the lady embar- 
rassment, he said; but he does not say whether he 
succeeded in making his peace with her or not. The 
curious thing was that when asked by the hostess why 
she disliked Mr. Collins’ books the reply was: ‘Oh, 
how should I know?” Mr. Collins has subsequently 
discovered that in this respect she formed one of a 
numerous Class of readers. 


REV. EDWARD P. ROE. 

In the death of Edward P. Roe many readers of fic- 
tion have lost their favorite author. Mr. Roe may 
not have been among our greatest novelists, but he 
was one of the most successful. He was born at 
Windsor, New York, in 1838. Educated at Williams 
College with the view of entering the ministry, and 
after a year at Auburn Theological Seminary became 
chaplain of the Second New York Cavalry. In 1864 he 
was appointed one of the chaplains of Fortress Monroe 
hospitals. After the war Mr. Roe accepted a call from 
the Presbyterian Church at Highland Falls, New 
York, and it is here he gathered the materials for 
“‘Nature’s Serial Story.”” In 1874 he removed to 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, and in this beautiful retreat sur- 
rounded by fruits and flowers, which he cultivated for 
the sake of his health, most of his books were written. 

In the preface to his novel, ‘‘ Without a Home,”’ he 
tells how he came to be an author. The burning of 
Chicago made a powerful impression on him, and 
after spending several days among the ruins and 
studying the striking features of the catastrophe, he 
wrote his first novel, ‘ Barriers Burned Away,” a 
work which had a large sale and which quickly gave 
him a reputation as a writer. He has since devoted 
himself to authorship, and the sixteen works, mostly 
novels, which he has produced, have had an aggre- 
gate sale of about 750,000 copies. Of ‘‘ Barriers 
Burned Away’’ 69,000 copies have been sold; of 
“Opening a Chestnut Burr,’”’ 68,000; ‘‘ Without a 
Home,” 60,000; ‘‘From Jest to Earnest,’’ 60,000 ; 
‘Near to Nature’s Heart,”’ 53,000; ‘‘ A Knight of the 
XIX Century,’’ 53,000; ‘‘A Day of Fate,” 50,000, 
and the sales of other works from his pen range from 
25,000 to 45,000. Mr. Roe’s latest novel, ‘‘ Miss 
Lou,” is in the printers’ hands. The figures here 
given justify the statement that Mr. Roe’s works have 
a larger number of readers than those of any living 
American novelist. 

The tone of Mr. Roe’s works is worthy of his calling 
as all of them are characterized by a moral purpose. 
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CAPITALS OF SPANISH AMERICA. 
THE CAPITALS OF SPANISH AMERICA. By William 

Eleroy Curtis. Illustrated, 8vo. Sold by Wana- 

maker, $2.60; by mail, $2.89. 
The work is exhaustive, instructive, and entertaining; 
and with its copious illustrations it will give the gen- 
eral reader a better idea of social life as it exists to- 
day in Spanish America than will be found in the 
ordinary histories or books of travel. The style is 
simple and colloquial; and certain of the chapters 
would seem to have been written particularly for 
young persons. The boy reader naturally will turn 
most eagerly to the pictures of Juan Fernandez, and 
the scenes of Robinson Crusoe’s life thereon—of 
Defoe’s Crusoe, not Mr. Alden’s. Apart from the 
fact that Defoe placed the island on the wrong side of 
the continent, and confused Montevideo on the east 
with Valparaiso on the west, the capital of Crusoe’s 
land is very much as he left it; bloodhounds were 
introduced by the Spaniards about a century ago to kill 
off the goats and to keep off the pirates; but Selkirk’s 
cave and huts are still preserved, and a monument 
has been erected to his memory upon the famous look- 
out from which he so eagerly watched for a sail. 

Buenos Ayres, Santiago, and the city of Mexico are 

the largest and finest of the Spanish American capi- 
tals; and of these, no doubt, the last is the best known 
to the rest of the world. It may be termed the city 
of magnificent contrasts. The inhabitants are very 
highly civilized—in spots: water is peddled about its 
streets in rude jars, and under electric lights: the cor- 
respondence of the wealthy merchants is dictated to 
stenographers, and transcribed upon type-writers, 
while at the entrance of the Post-office, and in most 
of the public places, are to be seen men squatting 
upon the ground who gain a living by writing upon a pad 
of paper, and with the ink horn of four centuries ago, 
the letters of those who cannot write themselves : sub- 
sidized railways and steamship lines are neglected by 
natives who carry their burdens on their backs or on 
their heads, travel from place to place upon their 
donkeys, and use the telephone every day: the men 
wear enormous hats, and the women wear no hats at 
all: the richest citizens live over shops, and the finest 
residence in Mexicohas a cigar store on one side of its 
front door and a railway ticket office on the other: 
women as well as men smoke everywhere and on all 
occasions, in the opera-house and in church: the 
street-cars run in trains: ladies shop in their carriages, 
the goods coming to them, they never going to the 
goods, and they must carry home their own purchases, 
no matter how large they may be: ice is ten cents a 
pound, coal costs twenty-five dollars a ton, and there 
is not a chimney in the whole city of Mexico: Good- 
Friday is celebrated as a festival: the Mexican hos- 
pitals and charitable institutions are among the finest 
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in the world: the police system is most admirable : 
and Protestant missionaries to Mexico are murdered 
frequently in cold blood at the instigation of the native 
priests. Even stranger tales than these are told con- 
cerning the other capital cities of the lower division 
of our continent—tales more surprising than that one 
found in the copper cy-inder itself, and no doubt twice 
as true. Harper's Magazine. 


MONSIEUR MOTTE. 
MONSIEUR MotTTeE. By Grace King. 
by Wanamaker, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
No one will question that this is a work of genius 
when the first ten pages have been read. When the 
book is put down after the unbroken and fascinated 
perusal which follows on the reading of these ten 
pages, the conclusion will be that here is a very remark- 
able genius of a rare and high order. 

There is, in the first place, the gift of seeing and 
the power of describing which gives shape and out- 
line to the picture. Then there is that still more 
unique faculty which breathes atmosphere and sun- 
light, and the languid tropical feeling into every line. 
And lastly, there is to this sweet little story, a virginal 
reserve, a dainty purity which clothes every thought 
as with a white robe. We have been struck with the 
power and the promise of the Southern literature. 
Before the war it was the usual complaint of the South 
that Northern jealousies kept in the shade the un- 
appreciated abilities of the sons and daughters of 
genius. 

But now, instead of talking, they have done battle 
successfully fortheir place. Cable, Craddock, Harris 
and many others, and now Miss King, are showing 
some of the best literary work this country has ever 
produced, better because purely original and uncon- 
ventional, better than a literature which draws half 
its motives and nearly all its methods from across the 
Atlantic. 

The plot of ‘‘ Monsieur Motte” is decidedly origi- 
nal. The story turns on a new phase of literary por- 
traiture, the more than feudal-like devotion of the 
negro race to the children of their master’s household. 
It is an aspect of character which will pass with the 
present generation forever away. It will add the 
more to the pictures of historic fidelity, which are to 
be found in Gurth and Wamba, in the clansmen of 
the fight of Perth, or those who followed the McIvor 
through the pages of ‘‘ Waverly.’’ Weshall not give an 
outline of the story, for we consider it to be a manifest 
injustice to the author to dothis. We prefer to send the 
curious reader to the book shelf to see with what skill 
the plan of the history is worked out. We believe the 
authoress will yet do work better in many respects 
than this, but we doubt whether we shall ever quite 
get again the fyesh charm, the sense of unhackneyed 
thought and delighted skill in portraying the life with 
which she is evidently so familiar, which pervades 
New York Churchman, 


12mo. Sold 


this volume. 
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THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. 


THE RuSSIAN PEASANTRY. Their agrarian condition, 
social life, and religion, By Stepniak. 12mo. Sold 
by Wanamaker, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


In the volume which ‘‘Stepniak’’ now lays before 
English readers, he proceeds to show, as briefly as 
possible, although at the same time very fully, the 
bearings and main features of that double process of 
growth and decay which is to be observed in the rural 
5 P, 


population of his unhappy native land. The deep- 
seated democratic feeling of the educated classes of 
Russia, which he believes to be the main-spring of the 
present political rebellion in the empire of the Tzar, 
has left a well-defined impression upon the Russian 
literature of the last twenty years. Educated Russians, 
deprived of any means of helping their fellow-creatures 
out of their present difficulties, have sought to know 
what those difficulties really are, and have devoured 
eagerly all the information their men of letters could 
give them concerning the condition of the peasants. 
The result has been an unique development of popular 
knowledge on this popular subject. A large body of 
writers, taking various points of view, have carefully 
elaborated in books and in magazines the enormous 
amount of rough material which has accumulated in 
the official and non-official publications of Russia, and 
these elaborated papers “‘ Stepniak,” by a process of 
further sifting and sorting, has gathered and amalga- 
mated into one general piece of literature, which 
forms a natural supplement and consummation to his 
earlier books. 

The Russian peasants are totally unlike the same 
grade of citizens of other States. Their aims, their 
morals, and their religion are all their own, and differ 
in a very marked degree from those prevailing among 
the upper classes of their own land. They have not 
lived upon the crumbs of intellectual food which have 
fallen from the tables of their cultured brethren, as 
‘‘ Stepniak ’’ expresses it; but they are passing through 
an actual crisis—economical, social, and religious— 
upon the solution of which he believes the further 
development of the whole country very much 
depends. 

The opening chapter is devoted to the consideration 
of the agrarian question in Russia, one of great 
moment in all countries, but especially so in this case, 
the agricultural class constituting eighty-two per cent. 
of the entire population; that is to say—exclusive of 
Poland and Finland—an aggregate of sixty-three 
millions of souls. Russia is and must remain for 
many years a peasant state in the full acceptance of 
the term, and the toilers of the soil must of necessity 
therefore become the chief figures of its social and 
political life. 

United in their semi-patriarchal, semi-republican 
village communes, the moujiks, or peasants of Rus- 
sia, have always exhibited a great share of self-respect, 
and a marked capacity to stand boldly for their rights 
where the affairs of the commune are concerned. 
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Diffident in their dealings with strangers, they display 
a remarkable truthfulness and frankness in their 
dealings with each other, and a sense of duty and 
loyalty and unselfish devotion to their own class, 
which contrasts very strikingly with the shameful and 
shameless depravity of the official circles. They are 
ignorant of the sciences and the arts, and many of 
them still believe that the earth rests upon three enor- 
mous whales swimming in the ocean, but in their 
traditional morality they sometimes show such deep 
humanity and wisdom as to strike their educated 
observers with wonder and admiration. All this has 
been shown in the writings and tales of such modern 
Russians as Tolstoi and others, with which all modern 
English readers have been made familiar during the 
last decade or two, but it is strongly emphasized by 
‘*Stepniak,”’ who deals with the hard facts of rough 
history, not with the glamour of romance. What is 
going to be the result of education and freedom upon 
these many millions of human beings as time goes 
on, and how they are to be guided and controlled, is 
the problem propounded, if not worked out, in the 
present book. 

The identity of ‘‘Stepniak ”’ has long been carefully 
concealed, but there is every reason to believe now 
that he is Mikhail Dragomanoff, formerly a professor 
of Kiev University, in South Russia. He is of a noble 
family of Cossack origin, and was born in 1841. 
Driven from his native land for political reasons in 
1876, he settled in Geneva, Switzerland, where he 
began the publication of socialistic books, devoting 
himself at the same time to a close study of the 
language, literature, history, and ethnology of his 
native country, with the results herein described. 
Latterly, finding a temporary home with his wife in 
London, he has written for the periodical press of 
England many valuable papers upon the subject 


nearest his heart. 
Harper's Magazine. 


MR. MEESON’S WILL. 


Mr. MEEsOn’s WILL. By H. Rider Haggard. 16mo. 
Sold by Wanamaker, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents; 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Mr. Rider Haggard gained the ear of the public by 

writing genuine romances in which all the canons of 

the new school were placidly set at naught, and the 
interest was made to depend almost wholly upon rapid 
and stirring action, picturesquely described. In his 
latest story, ‘‘Mr. Meeson’s Will,”’ he has departed 
from his first principles toa considerable extent. The 
supernatura! ‘s not resorted to at all. The plot leaves 
scant room ior purely imaginative work. The central 
incident is certainly singular enough; it is even ina 
measure grotesque. But there is no such sustained 
novelty and wealth of invention here as characterize 
“‘She’’ and “ King Solomon’s Mines.” It is said that 
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the account of Mr. Meeson’s publishing establishment 
is from life, and that it is so faithful a picture of the 
methods of an actual publishing house in England 
that the models talk of having recourse to the law to 
vindicate themselves. If there is any truth in this 
report, Mr. Haggard will assuredly not be censured 
by the reading public for writing as he has done, for 
the mere existence of such a firm would constitute full 
justification for a far more pitiless exposure of its 
practices. Ifany such house as Meeson’s does exist 
in England, the man who brings it before the bar of 
public opinion should be regarded as a common bene- 
factor, and it is not credible that a jury could be found 
to give a verdict against him. It must, however, be 
said that if (paradoxical as the statement may appear) 
the account of Meeson’s is not founded on fact, it is 
an extravagance beyond justification. 

Mr. Haggard does not pretend to be analytical, and 
therefore, perhaps it is scarcely fair to find fault with 
his psychology; but since his story turns entirely 
upon the action of Augusta Smithers while on Ker- 
guelen Land, it is hardly possible to refrain from 
considering the question of probability in its relation 
to her crucial act. Of course the fact that there is in 
the books no recorded instance of a young woman 
public-spirited enough to spoil her beauty for the sake 
of a young man whom she certainly likes, but with 
whom she is not quite in love, cannot be taken to 
prove the impossibility of such a sacrifice. Still, it is 
an interesting and suggestive question, and one which 
men and women are tolerably certain to view differ- 
at. * + * 

Still, it must be remembered that there was no cer- 
tainty—not even a strong probability, in fact—as to 
the ultimate destiny of Mr. Meeson’s estate ; while the 
only methed by which his testamentary dispositions 
could be recorded involved a very practical and alto- 
gether repulsive certainty. The indelible tattooing 
of a pretty girl’s beautiful shoulders must be an ope- 
ration, one would think, to give pause even to the 
most devoted affection. The question then is, may a 
novelist draw so freely upon the latent or reserve 
altruism of his generation, as Mr. Haggard has here 
done, without transcending the limits of true art? 
Nor is ita question of the gravity of the sacrifice. 
When in this same story, Lord Holmhurst and many 
other brave men promptly devoted themselves to 
death on learning that the boats of the sinking steamer 
would only suffice to save the women and children, 
these heroes solved a really simple problem, and fol- 
lowed an honored precedent. But Augusta, in baring 
her lovely shoulders to the incisive fish-bone and the 
branding cuttle-ink, was making a renunciation the 
pains and penalties of which must be borne during 
her whole life; and for which it was possible that no 
compensation of any kind might be rendered. We 
shall not venture to determine so delicate and difficult 
an issue as this. We can only admire the temerity 
with which Mr. Haggard has encountered it, and 
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must leave its solution to the judgment of the won- 
derful sex—the true Isis, let us reverentially suggest— 
whose veil no man has ever been able to remove. 
This one point either settled or evaded, all the rest 
follows logically. The trial scene is particularly well 
done, and the reader’s sympathy is aroused for the 
plucky little barrister, who single-handed faces all the 
great guns of the bar, and wins his suit in spite of the 
tremendous odds. There is not much character- 
drawing in the story, which is simple and old-fashioned 
in its general lines, though decidedly original in its 
motive. Mr. Haggard, however, has sketched his 
principal personages vigorously and clearly, and they 
are not wooden at all, but move and speak in a very 
natural and easy way. Still, considered as mere work, 
““Mr. Meeson’s Will,’’ in comparison with the 
romances which gave the author his reputation, is 


somewhat thin and inferior in labor and finish. 
New York Tribune. 


SEVIGNE AND GEORGE 


SAND. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. By Gaston Boissier. Trans- 
lated by Melville B. Anderson. Great French Writers 


series. 16mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 75 cents; by 
mail, 83 cents. 


MADAME DE 


By E. Caro. Translated by Mel- 
ville B. Anderson. Great French Writers series. 16mo. 
Sold by Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


In his preface M. Gaston Boissier distinctly states 
that there is nething novel to be said about such a 
well-known woman, or thatif there is, he is not the man 
to say it. His motive is simply to frame a brief memoir 
of his distinguished subject, and to put in a few con- 
venient pages what it took Walckenaer so many hun- 
dred to express. Having thus defined himself to his 
public, M. Boissier plunges at once into his task, and 
a most charming essayis the result. On the first page 
you are shown a brilliant young woman, with golden 
hair and a radiant complexion, and are told that 
this is Mme. de Sévigné. A moment later you are 
admitted as a privileged visitor to her sa/on, and the 
time is very short indeed, before you feel yourself one 
of its intimates. And what delightful people you are 
thrown with there! You hob-nob with that brilliant, 
disgraceful cousin of hers, Bussy de Rabutin, and 
listen, in spite of yourself, to his daily chronique 
scandaleuse,; you jostle against old Rochefoucauld 
with some sententious and bitter maxim upon his 
lips; you elbow in the assemblage Conti, a prince of 
the blood, Turenne, a victorious general, Fouquet, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—suitors, all of them, to 
the beautiful de Sévigné, and all of them spurned. 
You constantly run across Descartes, Retz, Pascal, and 
Corneille ; the Count du Lude, the Duc de Rohan, the 
Marquis de Tonquedec; Mme. de Lafayette, Mme. 
de Coulanges, Mile. de Scudéry. You are moving 
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‘‘in the very best society.” And through it all, be- 
hind it all, adorning, directing, embellishing, moves 
the gracious, irresistible, gifted woman, Marie Fran- 
coise de Rabutin-Chantal, Marquise de Sevigné. 
You hear her merry laughter in the sa/ons of Paris ; 
you peep over her shoulder and steal delicate snatches 
of those immortal letters to her daughter; you catch 
some brilliant sally as it falls from her lips, while she 
is sipping the waters at Bourbon or Vichy; you walk 
with her in the gardens of Les Rochers or follow her 
through the vassals’ quarters as she directs the house- 
hold of the castle ; you watch her as she passes into 
that sleep from which she never wakens; and at last 
you understand, better than she did herself, perhaps, 
the incorruptible goodness of her heart. The heart 
has no wrinkles, she has said; surely hers had very 
few. And when you have finished M. Boissier’s 
delightful essay—for it is this rather than a critique 
or biography—-although you have learned nothing 
new about this wonderful personage, you certainly 
have a clearer picture of her in your mind, and of the 
times, too, and the people by whom she was sur- 
rounded. 

M. Caro has gone about his task differently. He 
has no gentle woman in a tea-cup age to portray. The 
deluge has come, and Louis le Grand has given away 
to Louis Philippe. M. Caro has to grapple with one 
of the most turbulent, restless spirits of a new century, 


and to record on paper the tempestuous emotions of a 
To write a true biography of Mme. 
Sand is no child's play; it isa labor, in fact, from 
which even the boldest man-of-letters might well 


Titanic soul. 


shrink. But not so does M. Caro. He has the most 
fervent admiration for his subject, and in addition to 
his great love and sympathy with her genius, he has 
brought to bear upon his work a calm, clear, dispas- 
sionate reasoning. The result is that his estimate is 
in perfect equipoise, and it will be some time before 
another hand will paint a better or juster picture of 
George Sand than he has done. It would be impos- 
sible so to portray the author of ‘ Mauprat,”’ about 
whom such conflicting opinions exist, as to suit all her 
readers. For ourselves, we think M. Caro, in his per- 
haps unconscious zeal to draw attention from her early 
Bohemian proclivities, has insisted too much on the 
bourgeotse element in her nature. While this char- 
acterization may he strictly true of her after she had 
become a stout grandmother at Nohant, it seems 
hardly in keeping with what we know of her during 
the richest years of her life. If it is true, as M. Caro 
insinuates, that we strike the keynote of her being 
when we touch upon her placid maternity, then we 
certainly have misinterpreted the woman. For our- 
selves, as a personage George Sand loses much of her 
interest, when we dissociate her from the cafés and 
the studios, when we divest her of her cigar and her 
trousers, and banish her to her cabbages in the 


provinces. 
The Critic. 
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TURKEY. 


THE STORY OF TURKEY. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
Assisted by E. T. W. Gibb and Arthur Gilman. Story 
of the Nations series. Illustrated. 8vo. Sold by 
Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.26, 

The author says in his preface that the history of 

Turkey has yet to be written, and he has, therefore, 

confined himself to drawing its main outlines with 

bold strokes. He begins with the thirteenth century, 
when the Mongolian hordes had been let loose from 
their plains of Central Asia, and had poured in a swift, 
whirling flood over all the countries of the East, car- 
rying ruin and devastation wherever they went. The 

Turks, nowever, remained masters of the West of 

Asia, and the Mongol tide only swept them further 

south and west. They became lords of the countries 

bordering the Mediterranean Sea, and Othman, around 
whose history so many legends linger, was their first 

Sultan. The dynasty which he established planted 

the crescent over a large portion of the world. The 

Ottomans long retained their pristine vigor and moral- 

ity, until another figure, that of Timur, the Tartar, 

appeared upon the scene. With one blow he appar- 
ently swept the Ottoman power out of Asia, but it was 
soon restored to its former supremacy and renown by 

Mohammed I. His reign lasted only eight years, but 

in that brief space he had worked wonders, and trans- 

ferred his capital to Europe. His successor, Murad 

II., reigned thirty years, and was succeeded by his 

son, Mohammed II. He fought many battles and 

laid siege to many cities, but the siege which procured 
him the name of ‘“‘ The Conqueror”’ was that of Con- 
stantinople in 1453. There is nothing in history more 
picturesque than Gibbon’s description of that siege, 
and of the fate of Constantine, the last of the imperial 

Czesars, and Mr. Lane-Poole has shown admirable 

judgment in drawing upon it so freely. 

The climax of Turkish history was reached when 
Suleyman, the Magnificent, began his reign. All 
Europe, as the author says, as well as the East, seemed 
to have conspired together to produce its greatest 
rulers in the sixteenth century, and to make its most 
astonishing advances in all fields of civilization. The 
age which boasted of Charles V., the equal of Charle- 
magne in empire ; of Francis I. of France; of Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth, of England; of Pope Leo V.; of 
Vasili Ivanovich, the founder of the Russian power; 
of Sigismund, of Poland; Shah Ismail, of Persia ; and 
of the Mcgul Emperor Akbar, could yet point to no 
greater sovereign than Suleyman, of Turkey. The 
century of Columbus, of Cortes, of Drake and Raleigh, 
of Spenser and Shakespeare ; the epoch that saw the 
revival of learning in Italy by the impulse of the 
refugees from Constantinople, and which greeted at 
once the triumph of Christianity over Islam in Spain, 
and the opening of a new world by Spanish enterprise, 
was hardly more brilliant in the West than in the 
Fast, where the unceasing victories of Suleyman and 
the successes of Turghud and Barbarossa formed a 
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worthy counterpart to the achievements of the great 
soldiers and admirals of the Atlantic. Even the 
pirates of the age were unique; they founded 
dynasties. 

Suleyman left to his successors a mighty nation. 
In three centuries the little clan of Othmanlis had 
spread from their narrow district in Asia Minor till 
they had the command of the Mediterranean, the 
Euxine and the Red Sea. Their dominions extended 
from Mekka to Buda, from Baghdad to Algiers. The 
northern and the southern shores of the Black Sea 
were theirs; a large part of modern Austria-Hungary 
owned their sway ; and North Africa, from the Syrian 
frontier to the boundary of the Empire of Morocco, 
had been subdued by their armies. But the three 
centuries that remain consisted of a steady and inevi- 
table decline, the causes being partly external and 
partly dependent upon the gradual deterioration of 
the Turks themselves. What the condition of the 
nation is to-day it is not necessary to say. One thing 
at present seems clear, says Mr. Lane-Poole, that, 
rightly or wrongly, in supporting the Christian Pro- 
vinces against their sovereign the Powers at Berlin in 
1878 sounded the knell of Turkish domination in 
Europe ; and till Carlyle’s great man comes, the hero 
who can lead a nation back to paths of valor and 
righteousness, to dream of the regeneration of Turkey 


is but a bootless speculation. 
Philadelphia Record. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 12mo. 
Sold by Wanamaker, $1,10; by mail, $1.21. 
This is a very remarkable book, though by no means 
a very remarkable novel. It is more like an imagi- 
nary biography than a novel, but an imaginary biog- 
raphy full of the real experiences of a powerful and 
subtle mind. What it needs as a novel is more 
equality of power in the painting of character, and 
more plot. But as a striking piece of imaginary 
biography it wants nothing when once we have admit- 
ted that while the hero’s mental and moral experience 
is vividly reafized by the author, the hero himself is 
almost lost sight of in the delineation of what he did, 
thought, and suffered, no distinct personality having 
been stamped upon the record of those vivid deeds, 
thoughts and sufferings. This is not an uncommon 
failure in works of this kind. Who can find a per- 
sonality, for instance, in the person of Wilhelm 
Meister? Who couid find one in most portions even of 
Goethe’s autobiographic ‘‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung,” 
without ample help from his other works? Certainly, 
while Mrs. Humphry Ward has not failed to make 
Robert Elsmere’s career one of the deepest interest 
to us, she has failed to make Robert Elsmere himself 
real. We know what other people felt about him, and 
what he felt and did for other people; but he is as 
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little like any one we have really known at the end of 
these volumes as he is at the beginning. He is what 
the school of Mill reduce all personality to,—a thread 
of successive states of consciousness, not a person. 
It is the same for the most part with the other mascu- 
line figures in the book, though the picture of the 
Squire is vivid, suggesting, to us at least, a figure very 
like that of the late Rector of Lincoln; while the pic- 
ture of Langham, which is at times also very vivid, 
reminds one of the sceptical idealist who is the subject 
of Mr. Clough’s ‘‘ Amours de Voyage,’’ placed in the 
midst of a very different group of circumstances. 
But the other masculine figures are all unreal to us. 
We have no picture in our minds of Grey or of Flax- 
man, or of any of the figures only just sketched in, 
unless it be Dr. Meyrick, none, for example, of Mr. 
Wynnstay, or Murray Edwardes, or Wardlaw. With 
the women it is very different. Catharine and Rose are 
both very striking figures, figures which deeply impress 
the mind and live in it, while the slighter sketches, 
such as Mrs. Leyburn, Mrs. Thornburgh, Lady Char- 
lotte Wynnstay, Mrs. Darcy, and even Lady Helen 
‘Varley, are all drawn with a delicacy and spirit which 
“st ihe book with the sense of reality. * * * 
Th:. book has a current of humour running through it 
wiuch is very refreshing. From Mrs. Thornburgh, 
who, when she indulges her gossiping propensities, 
feels herself a criminal, though ‘‘the sense of guilt 
had an exhilarating rather than a depressing effect 
upon her,” and who first knocks up her own cook to 
tell her of the engagement she had brought about, 
and then sits down ‘“‘ before a pier-glass in her own 
room ”’ to study ‘‘ the person who had found Catherine 
Leyburn a husband,” to Lady Charlotte Wynnstay, 
who was so heartily (and on the whole so justly) per- 
suaded that at bottom she had a good heart, that she 
‘‘ allowed herself many things in consequence ;” from 
the picture of ‘“‘the man of parts masquerading as a 
fool,’’ who, as we are truly told, “is at least as exas- 
perating as the fool playing at wisdom,”’ to the picture 
of the cynical squire continually denouncing Elsmere 
for throwing up his living only because he had ceased 
to believe in the Church's creed, and indignantly 
declaring that no one ever inquires what a person 
believes now-a-days, ‘‘so long as he performs the 
usual antics decently ;’’ from the ‘‘ prim pupil-teach- 
ers’’ who “hold themselves with straight, superior 
shoulders,” to the picture of Mrs. Darcy, whose feeble 
and rapidly dwindling intellect passes from a taste for 
fashionable novel-writing, through the stage of infinite 
delight in the idle multiplication of arbours, to a devo- 
tion to white mice,—we have the amplest proof of the 
rich vein of humour in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s mind. 
But, after all, this would not be the remarkable 
book it is by virtue either of its few very striking 
characters or of the keen humour and insight it evinces, 
without the passionate interest which it betrays in the 
main subject of the book, the dwindling theological 
belief of a mind which is intended to gain from first 
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to last in religious devoutness and in depth of faith. 
That is the real subject of this imaginary biography, 
and that is treated with a power, and often with a pas- 
sion, which it is impossible to ignore. We can not in 
the least agree with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s evident 
conviction that the power of Christianity grows as the 
figure of Christ becomes more and more purely human, 
and as all the more marvellous aspects of the Chris- 
tian tradition are strippea ~ff; but we fully recognise 
the impressiveness and thc deep interest of her pic- 
ture. Wecan not agree with her for two reasons. In 
the first place, we agree with the view which Mrs. 
Ward refers to, but treats very lightly, that if Christ 
was human and nothing more, he did not in any 
sense lead the ideal life at which man should aim ; for 
he had in him, if the Gospels are to be trusted, nothing 
of that sense of sin which is of the very essence of the 
highest natures that are merely human. ‘“ Which of 
you convinceth me of sin?” ‘‘I and the Father are 
one,” ‘All things are delivered unto me of my 
Father, and no man knoweth the Son but the Father; 
neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son, 
and he to whom the Son shall reveal him,’’—these are 
not the sayings of one in whom the human sense of 
alienation from God is even faintly reflected. In the 
next place, we do not agree with Mrs. Ward that 
there is any likelihood of such a faith as Elsmere’s 
holding its ground against the scientific agnosticism 
of the age. Even in Elsmere it developed that ten- 
dency to hesitate about human immortality, and (in 
words at least) about the personality of God, which 
opens out the way to the absolute and unrelieved 
agnosticism of ‘such a book as “ Natural Religion.” 
Faith in a being whom it is held safer to address not 
as God, but as “‘ Eternal,”’ will never control the mass 
of men, especially when it is coupled with nothing 
more definite as to the future life of the human soul, 
than Elsmere’s reticent hope. Nay, to realize any- 
thing like the spiritual faith of Jesus Christ. one must 
have Jesus Christ's overpowering and overwhelming 
certainty that God had revealed himself to man, and 
was not leaving man in the twilight of a mere hope. 
But how is this faith to be implanted by teachers who 
begin by telling you that all the outward framework 
of Christ’s life is legendary, and to whom, therefore, 
it would be most pertinent to remark that men who 
were credulous enough to sacrifice their lives for the 
spread of a belief in a resurrection which never hap- 
pened, may well have been credulous enough to mis- 
take for a constant, patient, and humble communion 
with God, a lofty spiritual imagination which itself 
invented all that it professed to receive? But pro- 
foundly as we differ from Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
criticism of Christianity, we recognize in her book one 
of the most striking pictures of a sincere religious 
ideal—(a religious ideal peculiar to the present age)— 
that has ever been presented to our generation under 


the disguise of a modern novel. 
London Spectator. 
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LAJLA. 


LajLaA. A tale of Finmark. By Prof. J. A. Friis. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Ingerid Markhus, 
I2mo, Sold by Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents. 

The midnight sun watches over the lovers in this 
story. Away up into Finmark it takes us, north of 
Sweden and Norway, back from the North Cape 
among the mountains and lakes and forests that 
stretch away toward Lapland, and among the snows, 
the wolves, and the reindeer that make that distant 
region at once perhaps the most inhospitable and the 
most picturesque corner of the earth. It is something 
to be taken pleasantly in imagination to that outland- 
ish spot, and the book is not all imagination either. 
It is full of the facts of history and the realities of life, 
and it is the work of a writer who knows his theme 
immediately and not at second-hand. The story 
itself is simple. There is little art in its construction, 
as there is little artificiality in the characters and 
habits it depicts. It is episodical and discursive, and 
the current is broken by obstructions which the skill 
of the author in fiction has not been sufficient to sub- 
ordinate to his purpose. But it has its charm never- 
theless, and this charm consists in the novelty and 
freshness of the subjects to which it introduces the 
reader, the strange figures and customs described in 
it, and the entire contrast it presents in form and 
color to the conventional story-telling of the hour. It 
is something in novel-reading to have a new sensation, 
and this pretty little tale gives it, pleasing the eye 
with a new vision, the palate with a new flavor, and 
the sensibilities with a new set of emotions. 

Lajla, the heroine, is a Lapp, cradled in the snows, 
guarded from the wolves, and brought up among the 
reindeer. She is a babe when we first meet her, 
fastened to the sledge, and on her way with her father 
and mother and nurse from the little village of 
Karosjok to the town of Koutokeino, a hundred miles 
away, to be presented for her baptism. On the way 
the party are attacked by wolves. In the panic and 
runaway which ensue the cradle and its baby occupant 
become detached, glide down a slope, and strike an 
ice floe which has lodged on the river banks. By the 
time the parents can stop the frightenéd deer, and 
retrace their steps to the scene of the accident, the 
child has disappeared. The empty cradle and blood 
spots upon the snow are the only traces to be found, 
and the probable fate of the child overwhelms the 
parents with a sorrow that can only be imagined. 

But Lajla has not perished by the jaws of hungry 
wolves. A wealthy Lapp, Aslak Laagje, who happens 
to be passing that way in the nick of time, discovers 
the child floating on its icy raft down stream, rescues 
it, carries it to his home, and adopts it as his own. 
The little thing becomes the darling of himself and his 
childless wife, and the pet of his servant men, Jouno 
and Jaampa. She grows up into sweet and beautiful 
maidenhood, at home with the reindeer and among 
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the snows, and her story becomes a series of pictures 
of real life in these remote latitudes, a hundred years 
ago. For the time all the rest of the world is shut out 
from our sight, and we are alone with father and 
mother Laagje, and little Lajla, and faithful Jouno and 
Jaampa, and their herd of three or four thousand 
dear, * © © 

A simple, sweet, and tender little tale it is; inter- 
esting because of its novelty. Its landscape is one 
we seldom look upon. Its people are of a kind we 
seldom meet. Its dogs and reindeer are strange but 
excellent company. Old Laagje with his immense 
herd and his love for Lajla; Jaampa, who when he 
was drunk could recall nothing he had done while 
sober, and when he was sober could recall nothing he 
had done while drunk; Ranne and Runne, the hero 
dogs; ‘‘Storm-wind”’ and “Jivja,”’ Lajla’s pet deer, 
and Inga Lind, Lajla’s friend, make up an entertain- 
ing assemblage. We do not think anybody will regret 
the reading of this book, if with no further gain than 
the information it conveys. But it would have been a 
real help to the enjoyment of it and the realization of 


it, if it had been provided with a map. 
Literary Word. 


THE BLACK ARROW, 


THE BLAcK ArRROw. A Tale of the Two Roses. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Illustrated. 12mo. Sold by 
Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 
cents ; by mail 48 cents. 

In Mr. James’s ‘‘ Partial Portraits,” Mr. Stevenson’s 
‘‘almost impertinent’ indifference to the better half 
of human-kind is dwelt upon with an insistence half 
reproachful, half envious. The reference, of course, 
is to the author, not the man; it is to the dearth of the 
feminine element in the romancer’s work that his 
friendly critic addresses himself. ‘It all comes back 
to hissympathy with the juvenile, and that feeling about 
life which leads him to regard women as so many 
superfluous girls in a boy’s game,” says Mr. James. 
‘‘ They are almost wholly absent from his pages (the 
main exception is ‘Prince Otto,’ though there is a Clara 
apiece in ‘The Rajah’s Diamond’ and ‘ The Pavilion 
on the Links’), for they don’t like ships and pistols 
and fights, they encumber the decks and require sepa- 
rate apartments, and, almost worst of all, have not the 
highest literary standard, Why should a person 
marry when he might be swinging a cutlass or looking 
for a buried treasure? Why should he waste at the 
nuptial altar precious hours in which he might be 
polishing periods ?”’ 

In Mr. Stevenson’s latest book, ‘‘ The Black Arrow,” 
the sentiments attributed to its author are even more 
forcibly expressed by one of his own creations. It is 
young Richard Shelton, the hero of this “‘ Tale of the 
Two Roses,” who speaks; and it is in reply to a taunt 
from the heroine, who, disguised as a boy, has threat- 
ened to call him a girl:—‘‘ Never a girl for me,” 
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returned Dick. ‘I do abjure the crewof them... . 
They come not in my mind. A plague of them, say 
I! Give me to hunt and to fight and to feast, and to 
live with jolly foresters. I never heard of a maid yet 
that was for any service, save one only ; and she, poor 
shrew, was burned for a witch and the wearing of 
men’s ¢lothes in spite of nature. She was 
the best wench in Europe, this Joan of Arc.’’ If words 
might confirm a thevvy, Mr. James’s should not lack 
confirmation ; but actions speak louder: Dick is duly 
converted by the girl in boy’s clothing; and as for 


‘Mr. Stevenson, his new book has a woman in it from 


the beginning of the second chapter to the end of the 
last. 

“The Black Arrow”’ is new only in its present 
form, with capital illustrations by Will H. Low and 
Alfred Brennan; as a serial, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Outlaws of Tunstall Forest,’’ it is already familiar to 
hundreds of thousands of readers in Great Britain, 
India, Australia and the United States. But ‘‘ those 
who read volumes and those who read story papers 
belong to different worlds,’”’ says Mr. Stevenson, very 
truly, in his preface. For our own part, much as we 
admire his works, we should never have read a line 
of the present one, had it appeared nowhere but in 
the newspapers. As it is, we have devoured it almost 
at a sitting; and were the question to arise, which of 
the author’s two books, ‘‘ Treasure Island” or ‘‘ The 
Black Arrow,” should be preserved, if only one ot 
them could escape destruction, we should hesitate not 
a moment to cry out for ‘‘ The Black Arrow.” It has 
all the charm of the other book, and something more. 
The Island is become a forest, with castles and 
abbeys and caverns in its depths; and the Treasure, 
alovely maiden. The hero,—who does great things, 
but not incredible, who comes happily off when the 
odds are against him, and fails when success seems 
certain,—is a man of flesh and blood; and the 
heroine—well, she lacks color, it may be, and clear- 
ness of outline; but the book is a boy’s book, when 
allis said and done, and the boys will takethe author's 
word for her loveliness. Most of them are like Dick 
before his conversion ; they find the girls in the way ; 
to them the only girl worth talking about is Joan of 
Arc, and she, rest her soul! is dead. The Joanna 
who helped Dick’s unfaith is at least alive ; and fora 
part of the time she ‘‘ wears men’s clothes in despite 
of nature,” and though she takes no active hand in 
the fighting with which the forest and the book are 
filled, it rages continually about her. 

The only preparation a boy needs for enjoying 
“ The Black Arrow’ is some slight acquaintance with 
Shakspeare or Walter Scott; nay, if he have but 
skimmed the briefest history of the brave old medizval 
times, and knows whata part in them the long-bow 
and the cross-bow played, and what a salet is, and 
whata lance, he will need no further introduction to this 
tale of the early days of Richard Crookback—a tale 
“‘retold”’ (like that of the search for buried treasure) 
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‘exactly in the ancient way.” Or if the telling differ 
from that to which he is accustomed, it will be because 
Mr. Stevenson writes with a pen so much more 
graphic, poetic, and incisive than the ancient chron- 
iclers. Not content with weaving a plot that shail 
hold the reader spell-bound, he perfects his style with 
such care that not a superfluous or an ill-fitting word 
is to be found from start to finish. The Critic. 


ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE-BOAT, 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOuSE-BoaT. By 
William Black. Illustrated, 12mo, Sold by Wana- 
maker, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. No. 622, Franklin 

Square Library. Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

In this book Mr. Black makes the very risky experi- 
ment of attempting to reproduce a success. In some 
respects ‘‘ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton”’ 
is Mr. Black’s finest piece of work, although “ The 
Princess of Thule” is the more popular, and always 
will be so. To write a novel whose interest shall 
depend quite as much on descriptions of scenery as 
upon character and incident, is an exploit which no 
one else has attempted. Even Mr. Blackmore, Mr. 
Black’s chief rival in this field and in some points his 
superior, never has ventured so far. But Mr. Black 
did it, and he is so far satisfied with the result that he 
tries it again. His house-boat is along and narrow 
barge with a house on deck, such as are seen so often 
on the upper Thames in summer. The party 
described hit on the idea of penetrating South-Western 
England by the canals which connect the Thames 
with the Avon and the Severn, and visiting Shakes- 
peare’s country and much else that is famous in 
English history, especially in the history of those 
early ages when the old Wessex country had not been 
eclipsed by the Middle and Northern shires and their 
greater but newer wealth of men and industry. The 
responsible heads are the two who figure in the 
‘** Phaeton,” in ‘‘ White Wings,”’ and other romances. 
But the central figure is an American girl, Miss Peggy 
Rosslyn, whose saucy wit and delightful freshness of 
character make her one of Mr. Black’s most charming 
heroines. The descriptions are not so felicitous, to 
our thinking, as those of the earlier book, a canal 
tying the course of the voyage too closely. Peggy’s 
wonder and admiration of everything antique is just a 
trifle overdone. The plot is far too much of a repeti- 
tion, if so slight a story can be said to have any. But 
after all is said, Mr. Black is surpassed by nobody in 
the genuineness and the freshness of his heroines, 
and Americans may welcome Peggy as the best 
attempt to depict an American girl which any British 
author has yet made. Perhaps if Mr. James were to 
read the book closely and critically, he might learn 
more of his countrywomen than he did when he 

created the gushing absurdity, Miss Daisy Miller. 
The American. 
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=Mr. Laurence Oliphant, whose home is at Haifa, 
Palestine, is visiting this country. 


=Mr. Walter Besant has found it necessary to go 
abroad to recuperate, he is so broken down in health. 


=The sale of ‘‘ Mutter Erde,’’ the German transla- 
tion of Zola’s ‘‘La Terre,” is strictly forbidden in 
Germany. 


=Brandy and Appct!inaris in Washington is called 
The Quick and the Lad.” 


—=M. Taine’s health is so much improved that he is 
able to resume his work on the “ History of the French 
Revolution.” 

=Joaquin Miller is engaged upon a poem entitled 
“‘ Legends of Christ,’’ embodying quaint stories picked 
up when he lived in the Levant. 


=Mr. Blaine is said to have made a contract with 
an American publishing house for an account of his 
recent coasting trip into Scotland. 


=In the fire which occurred on July 7th in ‘“‘ The 
Century Building,” Mr. Richard W. Gilder lost a 
great many valuable books and works of art. 


=Miss Amélie Rives has just completed two dramas 
called ‘‘Athelwold” and ‘Andrea Vertoni.” The 
former is to be illustrated by Mr. E. A. Abbey. 


=Pierre Loti is the nom de guerre of M. Louis 
Marie Julian Viand, a comparatively young man, 
employed in the French Ministry of the Marine. 


=Duffield Osborne’s romance, ‘‘ The Spell of 
Ashtaroth,’”’ has been brought out in London, and is 
said to be the best selling of recent. American novels. 


“Robert Elsmere,” the new novel by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, which has already reached its seventh 
edition in London, is issued in a cheap American 
edition by Macmillan & Co. 


=Harper & Brothers, New York, are receiving the 
American contributions for the proposed memorial 


tablet to the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman ’’"— 
Mrs. Craik—in Tewksbury Abbey. 


=Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is to contribute to 
Mr. Leland’s “ Dictionary of Americanisms ”’ a list of 
words, with many interesting remarks on the folk-lore, 
superstition, and language of Massachusetts. 


=Mr. James Johonnot, the author of “ Principles 
and Practice of Teaching,” ‘‘ Stories of Heroic Deeds 
for Boys and Girls,”’ ‘‘ Ten Great Events in History,” 
and many other school books, has just died at Tarpon 
Springs, Florida. 


=Stepniak has almost completed a novel—his first 


—which is to be called ‘‘The Enthusiasts.” The 
book, which opens at Geneva, is, of course, a study 
of revolutionary character, and a picture of revolu- 
tionary incident and adventure. 
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=Daudet’s new novel, ‘‘ L’Immortel,” is having an 
immense sale, over 40,000 copies having been sold in 
Paris in two days. Part of the success is due to 
cheapness, which is said to be about one-tenth of what 
would have been the price in case of a Lor.don issue. 


=The library of the widow of Barry Cornwall is 
soon to be sold in London. She is said to have pos- 
sessed an extraordinary collection of first editions, the 
value of which is enhanced by the fact that the most 
of them were presentation copies and have the auto- 
graphs of their authors. 


=Jane Margaret Strickland, the fourth daughter of 
the late Thomas Strickland, and sister of Agnes Strick- 
land, died on June 14th, at Southwold, England. She 
is the author of “Rome, Regal and Republican,” 
“Adonijah,” “ Life of Agnes Strickland,” and a vol- 
ume of Christmas stories for children. Although less 
widely known than her sister, she was a writer of 
much ability. 


=Robert Louis Stevenson in dedicating ‘‘ The 
Black Arrow” to his wife naively says: ‘‘I have 
watched with interest, with pain, and at length with 
amusement, your unavailing attempts to peruse ‘ The 
Black Arrow’; and I think I should lack humor 
indeed if I let the occasion slip and did not put your 
name in the fly-leaf of the only book of mine that 
you have never read—and never will.”’ 


=Mr. Samuel M. Peck, the Southern poet, whose 
severe illness we recently referred to, writes to us to 
say: ‘‘It is true that I have been dangerously ill; yet 
on this twenty-ninth day of June, 1888, I am delighted 
to say that fate seems to have changed her mind, and 
that I hope to laugh and sing some time longer in this 
vale of tears, and do not intend to be buried (except 
occasionally in a waste-basket) for at least fifty years.” 
Critic. 


=Mis. Humphry Ward (author of ‘Robert Els- 
mere’’) lives in Russell Square, near the British 
Museum, in London, in a house full of books and 
flowers. Louise Chandler Moulton writes of her: 
“She is a wonderfully charming person, slight and 
most graceful in figure and movement, and with such a 
suggestion in her brilliant face of her uncle Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, that I could easily have believed 
her his daughter.” 


=Sidney Howard Gay died on the 25th of June at 
his home in Livingston, Staten Island. He was born 
at Hingham, Massachusetts, in 1814, and was the 
great-grandson of Governor Bradford of Plymouth 
Colony. He was one of the early Abolitionists, and 
a friend of Garrison. He studied law with the inten- 
tion of following that profession, but became instead 
a lecturing agent for the Anti-Slavery Society. 
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For nearly fifteen years he was editor of the Anz- 
Slavery Standard. In 1857 he joined the editorial 
staff of the Mew York Tribune, and continued on that 
paper until the close.of the war, when he went to 
Chicago and became managing editor of the 7rzbune 
there. He returned to New York in 1871, and became 
managing editor of the Fvening Post. Mr. Gay was 


the author of Bryant and Gay’s “‘ Popular History of 
the United States,’’ “‘ James Madison,” in ‘‘American 
Statesmen Series,’’ and up to the time of his fatal illness 
was engaged on a life of Edmund Quincy for the 
American Men of Letters. 





ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Queries concerning Books, Authors and Publishers will be answered in 
this column, 


Mrs. H.— 
‘The Lone Grave of the Shenandoah” is published by 
Belford, Clarke and Cc., New York. 


G. H. B.— 

Any one of the following books, we think, will answer your 
purpose. The prices quoted are those at which they are sold 
by John Wanamaker, ‘‘ Manners and Social Usages,” by 
Mrs. John Sherwood, published by Harper and Brothers, 
New York, go cents. ‘The Correct Thing in Good 
Society,” published by Estes and Lauriat, Boston, 60 cents, 
**Manners: A Hand-book of Social Customs,’”’ published 
by Cassell and Co., New York, 40 cents. 


H, M. B.— 

Sarah Orne Jewett was born and reared in South Berwick, 
Maine. Her father, Dr. Theodore H. Jewett, died some 
years since, leaving a widow and two daughters. He pos- 
sessed historical and antiquarian tastes, the natural outgrowth, 
perhaps, of a residence in one of the most interesting neigh- 
borhoods in New England, Sarah used to accompany her 
father on his professional rounds, and he recounted to her 
fragments of family history, anecdotes, and observations 
gathered during his long medical experience, In reading 
her stories no one can fail to see the impression these sur- 
roundings made on her highly imaginative and impressible 
young mind, imprinting themselves on her character. Miss 
Jewett began writing when she was nineteen. She is now 
about thirty-eight years of age. Out-of-door life is with her 
a passion; she is expert with the oar, and an accomplished 
horsewoman, A sketch of Miss Jewett’s life is published in 
The Literary World for November 19, 1881. 


Ss. H.— 

We have looked over the book entitled “The Economy 
of Human Life,” and believe it to be the production of neither 
a Bramin, Lama, nor Chinese philosopher, but a modern col- 
lection of moral apothegms, the best of which are suggested 
by, or derived from, the Sacred Scriptures. It professes to 
be an eighteenth century production dedicated to the Earl of 
Chesterfield. The copy before us bears the imprint B. F. 
Eiis, Dayton, Ohio, 1852, but evidently our correspondent 
has seen an earlier copy. 








DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
AND THEIR PRICES 


AT WANAMAKER'S. 


HISTORY. 


HIsTorRICAL Eprocus. With System of Mnemonics, 
to facilitate the study of Chronology, History, and 
Biography. By E. A. Fitz Simons. 12mo, 50 cents; 
by mail, 55 cents. 


THE Story oF TurKrFy. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
Assisted by E. J. W. Gibb and Arthur Gilman, Story 
of the Nations series, Illustrated. 8vo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.26. 

See review in this number. 


By Alexander Black. Story 
Illustrated. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, 


THE STorY OF OHIO. 
of the States series. 
$1.28. 


TALES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
Selected from the works of standard authors. Edited 
with notes by William J. Rolfe, A. M., Litt. D, Illus- 
trated. 16mo, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Edward M. Shepard. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN. By 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 


American Statesmen series. 
$1.02. 

A careful and scholarly study, not only of the life of 
Martin Van Buren (b. 1782, d. 1862), but of his politi- 
cal period. Van Buren was successively State Senator 
and Attorney-General in New York, U. S. Senator, 
Governor of New York, which office he resigned in 
two months to become Secretary of State in Jackson’s 
cabinet, Minister to England, Vice-President, and 
seventh President, 1837-41. He was a disciple of 
Jefferson, the friend and successor of Jackson, and 
held to the political theory that government is “a 
mere instrument” to an end, to be tested and measured 
by its practical service to popular rights and needs. 
The author’s discussions of the crisis of 1837, of the 
Democratic idea of government, and of the develop- 
ment of the nation, make this book particularly timely, 
and by far the most thoughtful and best book on 
Van Buren, whom he places with Madison and the 
younger Adams in ‘the second rank of American 
Presidents.”’ Full index. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE LIFE OF FRIEDRICH SCHILLER; COMPREHEND- 
ING AN EXAMINATION OF HIS Works. By Thomas 
Carlyle. New edition, 1%2mo,35 cents; by mail,*42 
cents. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. By Gaston Boissier. Trans- 
lated by Melville B. Anderson. Great French Writers 
series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


See review in this number. 


GEORGE SAND. By E. Caro. Translated by Mel- 
ville B. Anderson, Great French Writers series. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


See review in this number. 
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Joun B. Fincu: His LIFE AND WorRK. By Frances 
E, Finch and Frank J. Sibley. Iliustrated, 8vo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.29. 

The name of John B. Finch is universa.ly known 
and honored in all temperance circles. He held the 
office of Right Worthy Grand Templar of the J. O. G. 
T. of the World, was Chairman of the Prohibition 
National Committee, and his personal influence was 
felt in all branches of temperance work. The story 
of his life is one that should interest old and young 
alike. Some of his famous speeches, which exhibit 
the qualities that gained for him his great reputation, 
are given in full. Publishers’ Weekly. 


RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, ARCHBISHOP. LET- 
TERS AND MEMORIALS, Edited by the author of 
“Charles Lowder.” In two volumes. With portraits. 
8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.82. 


DESCRIPTION. 


A SUMMER CRUISE ON THE COAST OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By Robert Carter. New Edition. With introduction 
by Rossiter Johnson. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Is hardly a classic, and ina literary point of view 
it suffers by comparison with similar narratives in 
which our popular magazines abound. Fish and 
fishing inspire a large part of the author’s observa- 
tions, which are most interesting when they relate to 
places since transformed into fashionable seaside 
resorts. Mr. Carter’s praises of Mt. Desert—the 

furthest point reached on his voyage—involve a 

prophecy which has since been fulfilled, yet still not 

according to the possibilities of the island. Nation. 


THE ZINCALI. 
By George Borrow. 
mail, 90 cents. 


An account of the Gypsies of Spain. 
Newedition. 12mo, 80 cents ; by 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; OR, THE JOURNEYS, ADVEN- 
TURES AND IMPRISONMENTS OF AN ENGLISHMAN, IN AN 


ATTEMPT TO CIRCULATE THE SCRIPIURES IN THE 
PENINSULA, By George Borrow. New edition. With 


portrait. I2mo, 80 cents; by mail, 9% cents. 

In CASTLE AND CABIN; OR, TALKS IN IRELAND IN 
1887. By George Pellew, A.M., LL.B, 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Mr. Pellew of the Boston bar spent somewhat more 
than four months in Ireland last year. Being amply 
furnished with letters of introduction to prominent 
persons, Unionists and Nationalists alike, he made it 
his business to converse with as many men of all 
conditions as his opportunities would allow. After a 
brief introduction on the agrarian agitation and the 
Land Acts, Mr. Pellew relates these conversations in 
detail, giving only explanatory matter enough to let 
the reader know the character and circumstances of 
the various speakers. He traveled through the four 
divisions of Ireland, and his interviews present very 
clearly the distracted condition of the country. Not 
so picturesque as M. Daryl’s recent book, Mr. Pellew’s 
is a solid contribution to a fair judgment of the case. 
His own judgment is that home rule is undesirable, 
and that the extension of the provisions of the Local 
Government Act to Ireland and the promotion of 
internal improvements would do more than any 
political measures to tranquilize and permanently help 
the country. Literary World, 


THE CAPITALS OF SPANISH AMERICA. By William 
Eleroy Curtis. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, 
$2.89. 


See review in this number. 


. 
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THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. Their Agrarian condition, 
social life, and religion. By Stepniak. 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.o1. 


See review in this number, 


PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. By Edmond 
Stapfer, D. D. Translated by Annie Harwood Holmden. 
New edition, With map and plans. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.10, 

The work consists of a series of studies on the 
social and religious life of the Jews in the first cen- 
tury, and is intended to facilitate the intelligent reading 
of the gospels. The three authorities consulted by 
the author in the preparation of the work were the 
New Testament, the writings of Josephus and the 
Talmud. They were, in fact, the only available 
sources, as nearly everything else composed in Pales- 
tine about the time of the Christian era are valuable 
only as records of Jewish thought at that period, and 
throw no light upon the social life of the nation nor 
upon its religious observances. In addition to the 
text the book contains a folding map of Palestine, 
and a plan of the Temple in the time of Christ. 

Boston Transcript. 


NAMES AND PORTRAITS OF BIRDS WHICH INTEREST 


GUNNERS, With descriptions in language understanded 
by the people, By Gurdon Trumbull. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.07. 


THE ANIMAL LIFE OF OUR SEASHORE. With special 
reference to the New Jersey coast and the southern 
shore of Long Island. By Angelo Heilprin, Lllustrated. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. 


ESSAYS AND TREATISES. 


Is PROTECTION A BENEFIT? A plea for the negative. 
By Edward Taylor. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 
cents. 

Professor Taylor, while recognizing that the issue 
to-day is tariff reform vs. protection, writes as a con- 
vinced free-trader with no partisan bias. He makes 
an honest endeavor to state the protectionist position 
fairly, but of course its full strength is hardly to be 
expected from an opponent. Without going into the 
details of his argument, it will be enough here to say 
that it covers the whole field of the tariff history of 
our country in a clear and vigorous way, and is one 
of the best statements of the free trade principle and 


the need of tariff reform which has come to our notice. 
Literary World. 


PROBLEMS OF To-Day. A discussion of Protective 
Tariffs, Taxation, and Monopolies. By Richard T. 
Ely, Ph.D. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Professor Ely agrees with Professor Taylor in his 
views on the balance of trade, the relation of tariffs to 
wages, and the problem of “infant industries.” Only 
about a third of his volume, however (which is a 
reprint of a series of articles in the Baltimore Sun), is 
concerned with protection, the other two-thirds being 
occupied with a discussion of taxation and monopo- 
lies, the treatment of which is less elaborate than in 
his work on taxation elsewhere noticed. 

It is acheerful prospect, as compared with that too 
often presented by a presidential campaign, which is 
opened up by two such excellent books on the one 
side as Messrs. Ely and Taylor have thus early 
brought forth. The discussion of the economic prob- 
lems at issue between the two parties is an infinitely 
better business than the too common controversies 
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We advise all voters to 
read both sides, and recommend our Republican 
friends to bring men into the field of argument fit to 
cope with the college professors, who in argument are 
generally hard fellows to tackle, little as they care for 


over persons and “spoils.” 


phe ‘machinery ”’ of politics. Literary World. 

THE NATIONAL REVENUES: A collection of papers by 
American economists. Edited by Albert Shaw, Ph. D. 
With an introduction, and an appendix of statistica} 
‘cb'es 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


Th iects and the authors of the papers in the 


colle: : as follows: ‘‘ Protective Tariffs as a 
Ques ‘onal Economy,”’ by Professor William 
W. Fo. 1 the University of Minnesota; ‘‘ Surplus 


Financic.ing,’’ by Professor Henry C. Adams, of the 
University of Michigan; ‘ The Tariff and Trusts— 
Expenditures for Internal Improvements,” by Profes- 
sor Richard T. Ely, of the Johns Hopkins University ; 
“Shall the Internal Revenue be Retained?’’ by 
Professor Richmond M. Smith, of Columbia College ; 
‘““A Defense of the Protective Policy,’’ by Professor 
R. E. Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
‘‘The Readjustment of the Revenues,”’ by Professor 
Edwin R. R. Seligman, of Columbia College; ‘‘ The 
Theory and Practice of Protection,” by Professor 
Jesse Macy, of Iowa College; ‘‘ The Certainties of 
the Tariff Question,’’ by Professor John B. Clark, of 
Smith College; ‘‘Taxation and Appropriation,” by 
Professor Woodrow Wilson, of the Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege; ‘‘ Equality in Taxation—Commercial Union 
with Canada,’’ by Professor Anson D. Morse, of 
Amherst College; ‘‘A General View,”’ by Chancellor 
Irving J. Manatt, of the University of Nebraska; 
‘‘Steamship Subsidies as a Means of Reducing the 
Surplus,” by Professor Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale 
College; ‘‘The Immediate Task Protection and 
American Agriculture,” by President Francis A. 
Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; ‘‘ The Tariff and the Western Farmer,” by 
Professor James H. Canfield, of the University of 
Kansas; ‘‘ Internal Taxation and a Revenue Tariff,” 
by Professor Arthur Yager, of the Georgetown (Ky.) 
College; ‘‘A Plan of Tariff Reduction,” by Professor 
Edward W. Bemis, of Vanderbilt University ; ‘‘ Wages 
and the Tariff,’ by Professor J. Lawrence Laughlin, 
of Harvard University ; ‘‘ The Scientific Basis of Tariff 
Legislation,’’ by Hon. Carroll D, Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor, 


PRINCIPLES OF THE ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
SociETY, GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY. By Van Buren 
Denslow, LL.D. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.85. 


RENTs IN OuR Roses. By Mrs. Frank Leslie. 12mo, 
75 cents ; by mail, 84 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 

48 cents. 
They are agreeably written and exhibit no lack ot 
wit and wisdom. N. Y. Sun. 


What it does for us! 
8vo, 75 cents; by 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 
By Hermann Lieb, New edition. 
mail, 86 cents. 


POETRY. 
THE POETICAL WoRKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
Vol. III. Pippa Passes, King Victor and King Charles, 


The Return of the Druses, A Soul’s Tragedy. With por- 
trait, 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20, 


BALLADS OF Books. Edited by Andrew Lang. 16mo, 
$1.60; by mail, $1.67. 
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PROSE FICTION. 
THE LAsseEs OF LEVERHOUSE. By Jessie Fothergill, 
author of ‘‘ The First Violin,’”’ etc. Leisure Hour series. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents; Leisure Moment 
series, 16mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


There are five lasses of Leverhouse, an old gray 
stone house in Lancashire. These and four brothers 
are the chief characters of a story of the days when 
King Cotton came to lay low the old traditions of the 
best familiesin Lancashire. The bright, human story 
is told by Betty, the third lass. She is devoted to her 
brothers and sisters and gives pretty pictures of her 
trials in teaching them their lessons and directing 
their amusements. The father dies, the two older 
girls leave home to earn for those left there. Betty, 
much against the wishes of her family gives her heart 
to a cotton-spinner, who finally proves the good angel 
of his many sisters and brothers. The conversations 
are full of good points. Publishers’ Weekly. 
A BACHELOR'S WEDDING TRIP. By Himself. 12mo, 

paper, 35 cents ; by mail, 41 cents. 

This dainty little volume appears in a smooth, clear 
type, compact form and gracefully designed cover. 
Some of the shorter stories included in the longer one 
are delightful bits of description, whilst the chapter 
entitled ‘‘How?” is a playfully ironical hit at our 
boasted Philadelphia ‘‘ exclusiveness.”” The book 
has that rare merit—and one daily becoming rarer— 
of durability. These pages may be read and we may 
fling the book down, but in a leisure moment we will 
pick it up again and re-read the passages of travels 
and incidents with renewed pleasure. We heartily 
commend ‘A Bachelor’s Wedding Trip” to public 
favor. Germantown Telegraph. 


By Walter Besant 
8vo, $1.10; by 


THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 
and James Rice, Library edition, 


mail, $1.32. 


By Walter Besant and 


THE SEAMyY SIDE. A story. 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, 


James Rice. Library edition. 
$1.33. 


READY-MonEY Mortisoy. A matter-of-fact story. 
By Walter Besant and James Rice. Library edition. 
With a portrait of James Rice, 8vo, $1.10; by mail, 


$1.33. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NEW ENGLAND FARM 
House. A romance of the Cape Cod Lands. By 
N. H. Chamberlain. American Tauchnitz edition. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Deals with the country about Sandwich and Barn- 
stable, and tells of the people there, their pure English 
stock, their traditions, and the views one might take 
of Charles I., of the great rebellion, of the sorrows that 
fall into every good life, and of the benedictions that 
sweeten every honest soul. Mr. Chamberlain’s story 
is just to the Cape Cod folk in not representing them 
as either shallow or parochial, and in associating even 
their lore with what is great in life and in the estima- 
tion of the world. The story is well worth reading, it 
makes one respect the Cape Codders, and it leaves a 
good taste behind, beside raising many deep and 
solemn problems. Boston Beacon. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, 


author of ‘ Miss Bretherton.” 
$1.21. 


See review in this number. 
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In Hot Haste. By Mary E. Hullah. Leisure Hour 
series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents, Leisure 
Moment series, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents, 


By Edmund Pendleton, 
I2mo, 75 


A VIRGINIA INHERITANCE. 
author of “A Conventional Bohemian.” 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


FRomM 18 TO 20. 
85 cents. 


A novel. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 


WITH THE IMMORTALS. By F. Marion Crawford. 
I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


VIRGINIA OF VIRGINIA. A story. By Amélie Rives. 
Illustrated. 12mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 87 cents. 


As COMMON MorTALs. NEw edition. Cassell’s 
Sunshine Series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 
cents, 


By David Graham Adee. 


No. 19 STATE STREET. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 


Cassell’s Sunshine series. 
mail, 45 cents. 


Is a somewhat grotesque and incoherent, but, on 
the whole, interesting story of diablerie and witchcraft, 
the scene of which is laid in New York some forty-five 
or fifty years ago. The author understands how to 
hold the attention of his readers, by concealing the 
denouement of his tale until almost the last chapter is 
reached. He exhibits considerable knowledge of the 
lower quarters of New York, and felicitously describes 
their appearance about the year 1840, as well as the 
habits, conversation, and occupations of its inhabitants 
of that day. N. Y. Sun. 


A Harp Won Vicrory. By Grace Denio Litchfield. 
I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 86 cents. 


Quite an interesting tale, although with a sad end- 
ing. Jean Ormsby, the heroine, on the death of her 
grandfather, is left in comfortable circumstances, but 
her aim is to do something with her life besides read- 
ing novels and ordering her dinner. With the view 
of carrying out her desire she takes charge of Mrs. 
Van Voorst, a cross-grained but kind-hearted invalid. 
Jean falls in love with Dr. Keith, but discovering that 
owing to some misunderstanding he had dritted 
apart from a young lady to whom he had formerly 
been attached, she brings them together once more. 
She is also the innocent cause of an elopement between 
a grand-daughter of Mrs. Van Voorst and a penniless 
young man. Jean finally concludes that her life has 
been a failure, that she has wrecked her own happi- 
ness, and has accomplished nothing even of the little 
she had resolved to do. At the close of the book 
she is in a measure consoled by assuming charge of 
the infant child of Dr. Keith, who is killed in a railway 
accident. Mrs. Keith having also died in consequence 
of the shock caused by the event. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


BRUETON'S BAyou. 
Defarge. By F, Hodgson Burnett. 
by mail, 87 cents. 


By John Habberton. Miss 


I2mo, 75 cents; 


ONE SUMMER. 
* Guenn,” etc, 
New edition. 


By Blanche Willis Howard, author of 
With illustrations by Augustus Hoppin. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 
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Lajta. A Tale of Finmark. By Prof. J. A. Friis. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Ingerid Markhus. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


See review in this number, 







PICTURES OF HELLAS. Five tales of Ancient Greece. 
By Peder Mariager. Translated from the Danish by 
Mary J. Safford. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 






What George Ebers has done for ancient Egypt 
this author has done for a period in Grecian history 
of the details of which but little is known, and of 
which Herodotus, Thucydides and Aristophanes are 
almost silent, that is, as far as common events and 
the daily life of the people are concerned. But the 
author, digging into the recesses of Greek literature, 
has unearthed much valuable material, and, aided by 
a rich imagination and a marvelously descriptive 
faculty, has been successful in painting pictures with 
a wealth of coloring and a harmony of tone, the 
figures of men and women that fill the canvas being 
sharply individualized and glowing with the warmest 
life. While archeological and historical details have 
been subordinated to the incidents of the story, yet 
the tales themselves are largely the accumulation of 
historical study, illuminated by picturesque treatment 
and by minute and delicate touches which show the 
hand of genius. There is a human interest about all 
of them which makes them delightful reading, and 
the student of the epoch of which they treat could 
learn more from them as to the social life of the 
people, their customs and characteristics, than could 
be gained from the most learned historical treatise. 

Philadelphia Record. 






















ESTELLE VAUBAN. By Mrs. Annie Edwards. 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents, 


12mo, 







ROMULUS AND Remus. A dog story. By Charles R. 
Talbot. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 12mo. 75 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 









A MoperRN JAcos. By Hester Stuart. 
cents ; by mail, 84 cents. 


I2mo, 75 





The modern Jacob, like his ancient prototype, is 
grasping, and by underhanded ways cheats his 
brother out of his inheritance for a time. His parents 
are almost as blind as Isaac of old. The village 
clergyman and his friend Dr. Grant vie with each 
other in unselfishness. The author holds strong 
views on heredity. Publishers’ Weekly. 











MIss FRANCES MERLEY. Anovel. By John Elliott 
Curran. American Tauchnitz Edition, 16mo, 75 
cents; by mail,‘83 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 
cents. 


If this book is written in order to show the curious 
twists and singular inconsistencies in human nature, 
it must be considered so far as having achieved its 
end, but to be really interesting it is necessary that 
the character or characters in a novel should be 
worthy of analysis. Miss Frances Merley, from 
whom this story derives its title, is a young woman 
who resolves to “‘ belong to the real world,” and to 
this end she first tries marriage, and after being left 
a young widow enters an Anglican Sisterhood, and 
we lose sight of her when she is on the eve of con- 
tracting a second marriage. She discovers she has 
no vocation for convent life, and goes so far as to 
engage herself before the five years of her vow have 
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expired. On the whole the story is somewhat dull 
reading, as there is but little plot, and nothing that 
commends itself to the reader in the portraitures 
contained therein. Philadelphia Inquirer. 


NELLIE HARLAND. A romance by Rail and Wire. By 
Elmer E. Vance. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


THE STAR OF INDIA. By Edward S. Ellis, A. M. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents, 


A dramatic and well-told story, illustrating the 
horrors of the Sepoy mutiny of 1857. Incidentally 
the author pays a striking tribute to the courage and 
fidelity of the native converts to Christianity. 

New York Sun. 


By Marie Corelli. 
I2mo, 


A ROMANCE OF Two WORLDs. 
With introduction and appendix, New edition, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HousE-BoatT. By 
William Black, Illustrated, 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 
$1.02. 

See review in this number. 


For FIFTEEN YEARS. A sequel to ‘“‘ The Steel Ham- 
mer.” By Louis Ulbach. Translated from the French, 
by E. W. Latimer. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 


Gabrielle de Monterey forces the widow and child 
of Jean Mortier, unjustly accused of the murder ot 
Pierre Mortier, to take up their abode in her house. 
The motives which lead her tothis seemingly uncalled- 
for piece of generosity, and which lead Mme. Mortier 
to accept her kindness, are brought out by the scory. 
For fifteen years these two women live under the same 
roof, and their children learn to love each other. Itis 
this love which leads to the detection of the real mur- 
derer. Roger de Monterey is forbidden to marry the 
daughter of a murderer. Believing in Jean Mortier’s 
innocence, his efforts to clear his name for the daugh- 
ter’s sake bring about some startling revelations. 
Publishers Weekly. 


ENGLAND AS SHE SEEMS. Being selections from the 
notes of an Arab Hadji. By Edwin Lester Arnold. 
16mo, paper, 25 cents ; by mail, 29 cents. 


It is a comfort to find from this amusing little 
work that the Arab of the Desert is at least unpreju- 
diced against England and English ways. On the 
contrary he finds much to please, interest and instruct 
him in the customs and institutions of the country, and 
returns to his native sands a wiser if not a happier 
man. London Bookseller. 











KENNETH CAMERON. By Judge L. I. C. Brown. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

John Cameron, a planter, makes constant attempts 
at modeling a perfect sugar house. His efforts are 
ineffectual, and he finds himself hopelessly involved 
in debt. His son, Kenneth Cameron, the hero of the 
story, on the death of his father from an accident, 
abandons his profession of the law, and turning 
planter, makes a vigorous effort to pay off his father’s 
debt. The scene is laid in New Orleans and on the 
Louisiana plantations of ‘La Grange” and “ Em- 
erald,”’ a short time before the civil war. The inci- 
dents of Southern society, as well as those which 
occur in the cabin of the negro, are well portrayed. 
There is a fine description of the Mardi Gras festivity 
and of the exciting race between the two rival horses, 


“Lexington” and “ Lecomte.” 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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THE SILENT WitTNESS. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 


I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


Little can be said in favor of this book, and it will 
certainly be nothing towards increasing the reputation 
of its author. The plot is neither good in construc- 
tion nor well carried out, its inconsistencies being too 
apparent. ‘The sensational element is very strong— 
indeed, it is the strongest thing about what is other- 
wise a weak piece of work, common sense and the 
law of probabilities being entirely left out. 

on Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Mr. MEEson’s WILL. By H. Rider Haggard. 16mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 70 cents; paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
25 cents. 


See review in this number, 


THAT SISTER-IN-LAW OF MINE. By Harry Parkes, 
author of ‘The Man who would Like to Marry,” etc, 
Illustrated oblong 4to, $1.10: by mail, $1.28. 


Two COLLEGE GirRLs. By Helen Dawes Brown. New 
edition, ‘Ticknor’s Paper series. 12mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 


A study of girl-students from New England and the 
West, and gives or.2 a real insight into our best colleges 
for young women. The story is simple, strong, and 
true to life. Boston Beacon. 


NicoLas Muss. An episode of 
Translated from the 
I2mo, 75 cents; by 


THE HIsToRY OF 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
French of Charles du Bois-Melly. 
mail, 85 cents. 


Nicolas Muss belonged to the household of Admiral 
Coligny. He fled with a companion after the assassi- 
nation of the admiral, and records here in a graphic 
style his wanderings through Paris, and the scenes he 
witnessed during the massacre of the Protestants on 
St. Bartholomew’s day, 1572. There is a little romance 
in his rescue of a young damsel, who afterwards 
becomes his wife. Publishers’ Weekly. 


HyYPATIA; OR, NEW FOES WITH AN OLD Face. By 
Charles Kingsley, F.S,A., F. L.S. New edition. 
Macmillan’s Summer Reading Library, 12mo, paper, 
35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


ALL OR NOTHING; OR, RUTHVEN OF RUTHVEN. By 
E. Everett-Green. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 
cents. 


A rather slight but clever story, to which might have 
been appended the motto of Chaucer's Prioress, viz. : 
Amor vincit omnia. An old county family are dis- 
possessed of their property by the scion of an elder 
branch who hails from America. Naturally they are 
not delighted; and Daphne, the sister, is specially 
bitter against the man whom they designate as a 
“Yankee upstart,” whereas he was nothing of the sort. 
Need we say that all rights itself in the end? There 


is some good, and even powerful work in this little 
volume—witness the scene of Jim Trent and Rafe 
(why is his name spelt phonetically ?) and Ruthven’s 
encounter with the old maniac. 
worth reading. 


The novelette is well 
London Academy. 
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A Rustic Matp. By A, Price. 


cents; by mail, 25 cents, 


I2mo, paper, 20 


Is everything that is nice, perhaps, except being 
rustic, while her experience of the world is in a 
large measure serious and even sad. The real 
article in the way of the “‘ Rustic Maid”’ has, we fear, 
disappeared in the face of young ladies’ boarding 
schools, and other institutions of a like enlightening 
character. London Bookseller. 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. 
623, Franklin Square Library. 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


By James Payn. No. 
Illustrated, 8vo, paper, 


Mirbridge is the familiar country town in character 
and surroundings that the English novel has made us 
so well acquainted with. The return of Sir Richard 
Trevor to Trevor Court after twenty-five years’ absence 
with an unknown wife and grown son, has set all the 
gossips talking in the early chapters. This wife and 
son are the heart of the mystery, which is unravelled 
with much dexterity. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Opps AGAINST HER. By Margaret Russell Macfarlane. 
Cassell’s Sunshine series, I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 


Is an ill-constructed story, the several parts of which 
are clumsily put together, while the unities are time 
and again ruthlessly violated. To elaborate the possi- 
ble at the expense of the natural or the probable seems 
to have been the author’s chief endeavor. There is 
some good character drawing, but of local coloring 
(the scene is laid in Mecklenburg, Germany) we find 
scarcely a trace. And yet there is enough genuine 
dramatic power in the closing chapters of the book to 
compensate for many of its short-comings, 

N.Y. Sun. 


THE SILENT WITNESS. 
Cassell’s Rainbow series. 
mail, 25 cents. 


By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 


LAVENGRO: THE SCHOLAR—THE GYPSY— THE PRIEST. 
By George Borrow. New edition. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 91 cents. 


THE ROMANY RYE. 
George Borrow. 
mail, go cents, 


A sequel to ‘‘Lavengro.” By 
New edition, 12mo, 80 cents; by 


REFERENCE. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND’ VOLAPUK LAN- 
cuaGrs. By John Rellye. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 


No.tu’s New OFFICIAL GUIDE MAP OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. From the latest official surveys and records. 
Showing elevation lines, ward lines, streets, roads, 
rivers, etc., street and steam railways, etc. 16mo, 
covers, 25 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 
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NEw ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRIN- 
CIPLES. Founded mainly on the materials collected 
by the Philological Society. Edited by James A, H. 
Murray, with the assistance of many scholars and men 
of science, Part IV. Section1. Bra to Byz. Section 
2. C—Cass. 4to, boards, $3.25; by mail, $3.60. 


Slowly though this great book is progressing, its 
appearance gives promise that it will be the most 
important national work which English philology has 
produced in this and several preceding generations. 
Two sections have been published, together forming 
the fourth part. The first of these sections brings the 
work down to the end of “ B,’’ which is the conclusion 
of the first volume. The second section begins the letter 
““C” and also commences the second volume. In 
the first volume containing ‘‘ A”’ and ‘‘B”’ more than 
thirty thousand words are minutely spoken of, show- 
ing the nature of the Herculean task which Dr. Murray 
has so auspiciously commenced. Nearly four thousand 
words appear in the first section of ‘C.’’ Dr. Murray 
supplies a most interesting preface to the new instal- 
ments, and remarks that, compared with “ B,” “C” 
has asmall proportion of old English or Teutonic words. 
‘“*C,”” however, has a larger proportion ¢‘ classical and 
Celtic words. The English people should look with 
interest upon the continuance of this stupendous aad 
masterly publication. 


POINTERS: A POCKET CYCLOPEDIA. Containing 
tables, rules, practical hints, and historical sketches, 
for farmers, mechanics, etc., etc, With numerous dia- 
grams and illustrations, 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents, 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN POLITICS : COMPRISING 
ACCOUNTS OF POLITICAL PARTIES, MEASURES AND MEN, 
AND EXPLANATIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION, DIVISIONS 
AND PRACTICAL WORKINGS OF THE GOVERNMENT, 
TOGETHER WITH POLITICAL PHRASES, ETC., ETC, By 
Everit Brown and Albert Strauss. 1I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 89 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 54 cents. 


1888—OFFICIAL LAWN TENNIS RULES, AS ADOPTED 
BY THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL LAWN TENNIS 
ASSOCIATION. Containing also the constitution and 
Ly-laws, list of officers and clubs in the Association, etc. 
18mo, paper, ro cents; by mail, 12 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HYMNS AND TUNES. As sung at St. Thomas’s Church, 
New York. Music composed and adapted by George 
William Warren, 4to, $1.10; by mail, $1.22, 


The organist of St. Thomas’s Church, New York 
City, has helped more than is generally known to 
make its services solemn and beautiful. For years he 
has been importuned to publish some of the music 
that has become so familiar and helpful to the congre- 
gation. In this collection forty-seven of the most 
appreciated hymns and tunes are found. The book 
contains an introductory note by the late Rev. Dr. 
Morgan, Mr. Warren’s life-long friend. The volume 
is chastely bound in canvas with dark blue scroll-work. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


SociAL LIFE AND LITERATURE FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


An anonymous old gentleman, born at Salem, 
Massachusetts, and angry at Henry James for allud- 
ing to the hard conditions of life which cribbed and 
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cabined Hawthorne; and quite rightly disgusted with 
George Parsons Lathrop for his feeble fling at the 
fame of Washington Irving, has vented his spleen in 
this charming little volume. He gives the lie to 
James and Lathrop; he holds up the famous Five of 
Clubs as witness of the excellent report he makes of 
the environment of Hawthorne, and all that he says 
is delightful to read and much of it is convincing. 
Philadelphia Press. 


HOUSEKEEPING MADE Easy. By Christine Terhune 
Herrick. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

This class of literature has lately become very 
common, and the book in question is undoubtedly 
one of the best of its kind, being filled with valuable 
hints on almost every subject connected with house- 
keeping from renting and furnishing the house to 
plans for living on a moderate income. Treatises 
such as this on domestic economy undoubtedly have 
their uses, although the naturally frugal householder 
will always be a law unto herself, and will learn more 
from daily experience than from a whole library of 
guide-books. Philadelphia Record. 


How TO JUDGE OF A PICTURE. Familiar talks in the 
gallery with the uncritical lovers of art. By John C. 
Van Dyke. 16mo, 60 cents; bv mail, 67 cents. 

Is an eminently practical guide for the uninstructed, 
such as the average sightseer at the Academy griev- 
ously wants. Common-sense is the note of the book. 
It is intended for ordinary ignorant folk, not for the 
superior person; it is written from a painter’s stand- 
point rather than that of the professional critic. 

Saturday Review. 


THE TATLER. Selected essays. New edition. Chandos 


Classics, With an introduction and notes. By Alex. 
Charles Ewald, F.S.A. 8vo, 60 cents; by mail, 73 
cents. 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


127 The Victories of Love. Coventry Patmore. 9g cents; by mail, ro 
cents. 

128 First Part of King Henry IV. Wm. Shakespeare. g cents; by 
mail, ro cents. 

129 The Old English Baron. Mrs. Clara Reeve, g cents ; by mail, 
10 cents. 

130 The Diary of Samuel Pepys. 1668 to End. 9g cents; by mail, ro 
cents. 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


1175 The Reign of Law. The Duke of Argyll. 23 cents; by mail, 
25 cents. 

1176 The Legacy of Cain. Wilkie Collins. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

1177 Mexico, Our Neighbor. Hon. John H. Rice, 23 cents; by mail, 
25 cents. 

1180 A Woman’s Face; or, A Lakeland Mystery. Florence Warden 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1181 Chris. W.E. Norris, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1182 The Strange Adventures of a House Boat. William Back, 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1183 Mr. Meeson’s Will. H. Rider Haggard. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 
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BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 
ROUTLEDGE AND SONS: 


the Diary of a Recluse, 1870-1871, by Alphonse 


GEO. 


Robert Helmont; 
Daudet. 

Madame Chrysantheme, by Pierre Loti. 

Francois Le Champi, by George Sand. 


D. APPLETON AND CO.: 


Ninette: An Idyll of Provence, by the author of “ Vera.’’ 

The Elect Lady, by George Macdonald. 

Mr. Fortescue ; or, The Man that was Hunted, by William Westall. 

The Origin of Floral Structures through Insect and other A; gencies, 
by hes v. George Henslow. 


CASSELL AND CO.: 


Another’s Crime, from the Diary of Inspector 
Hawthorne. 


Byrnes, by Julian 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS : 


Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed in the Life and Papers of 
Edmund Randolph, Governor of Virginia, etc., by Moncure D. 
Conway. 


A.C. McCLURG AND CO.: 


Montesquieu, by Albert Sorel. 
Voltaire, by F. Brunetiére. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS : 


Harvard May by Drs. A. P. and F, G. Peabody, Phillips 
Brooks, E. E, Hale, Gordon McKenzie, and other divines. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY : 


A Strange Company, by Charles F. Holder. 
Little Joe, by James Otis. 
Brownies and Bogles, by Louise Imogen Guiney. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Principles of the Economic Philosophy of Society, 

Government and Industry . Cassell and Co. 
No, 19 State Street . Cassell and Co. 
The Silent Witness . . Cassell and Co. 
Odds Against Her . . . Cassell and Co. 
A Discussion of Protective Tariffs, 

Monopolies 


y axation, and 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
At Home and in War T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
The Musical Year-Book of the United States. Alfred Mudge and Son, 
Pointers : A Pocket Cyclopedia . . . « . Rand, McNally and Co. 
Social Life and Literature Fifty Years Ago Cupples and Hurd. 
Miss Francis Merley . . . « Cupples and Hurd. 
Is Protection a Benefit?. . . . . . A. C. McClurg and Co. 
George Sand . pia. A. C. McClurg and Co. 
Madame de Sé vigné A. C. McClurg and Co. 
The National Revenues. ........ A. _ McClurg and Co, 
The Story of Turkey .... . >a ve P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Kenneth Cameron ‘B. Radha and Brothers. 
Peterson and Brothers. 
Belford, Clarke & Co, 
. Belford, Clarke & Co. 
Belford, Clarke & Co. 
. Belford, Clarke & Co. 
D. Lothrop Company. 
Funk and Wagnalls. 


The Family Doom . . . : 
A Dream and a Forgetting : 

‘Tom Burton “ 

Woman the Stronger . . — 

The Lone Grave of the Shenandoah . 

The Story of Ohio . 

John B. Finch, His L ife and Work 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


A man of strength, whose noble word of cheer 
Rings true as cymbal of the fire-tried gold ; 
Who sings no song but makes the spirit bold ; 
Unflinching optimist, ignoring fear ! 
Seek not to know, he says, but struggle here 
In manful faith, and with the world grow old, 
And learn the truth that year to year has told, 
And dying learn it all, gain vision clear. 
Yet never comes misgiving faith to rout ? 
Aye, who so rich but knows some treasure lost ? 
So high but scaled the hight from deeps immense ? 
He gives no word to question or to doubt, 
Against a weakling world he holds his trust, 
And takes the kingdom as by violence, 
. W. Weitzel in The Literary World. 
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Portrait : (detached) 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
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The Story of “ Tartarin of Tarascon,” 540. 
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The Russian Peasantry, 548. 
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A BOOKWORM’S CONTENT. 
Dr. Sheridan wrote to Dean Swift, then in London 
on a visit : 
“While you converse with lords and dukes, 
I have their betters here—my books : 
Fixed in an elbow chair at ease 
I choose companions as I please. 
I’d rather have one single shelf 
Than all my friends, except yourself, 
For after all that can be said 


Our best acquaintance are the dead.” 
The Bookworm. 


=Francis Henry Temple Bellew died at the home 
of his daughter, in Long Island, on June 2gth. He 
was born in Calcutta, India, in 1827, and was of 
English birth, but in early life came to America, where 
he has become well known as an illustrator, his draw- 
ings appearing in all the principal magazines of this 
country and England. He had some reputation as a 
writer of light and random literature, his principal 
book being a series of illustrated sketches called ‘‘A 
Cockney in the Highlands.” He was also concerned 
in the starting of a great many magazines and papers, 
the most notable being Zemple Bar, which he joined 
George Augustus Sala and Blanchard Jerrold in 
founding in 1860. 
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WM. D. DUTTON & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1821, 
11145 CHESTNUT STREET. 


THE 


HARDMAN 
PIANO 


iS NOW UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED AS 


The Best Upright Piano Manufactured. 


It contains the New Patent Metai Key Support and the New Patent Harp 
Stop. It is of Phenomenal Durability, and is sold at Honest Prices. It is 
used and recommended by thousands of the best and most cultivated people 
in Philadelphia, including nearly all of the leading teachers, organists, 


singers, and players. 
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Horstinds 


Acid Phosphate, 


(Liquid. ) 


A preparation of the phosphates that is readily assimilated by the system. 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DyspEPsiA, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
For Sale by all EXHAUSTION, INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, NEVOUSNESS, WAKE- 
Druggists. FULNESS, IPAIRED VITALITY, ETC. 
Prescribed and endorsed by physicians of all schools. 
Pamphlet free. It combines well with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 
IT MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK WITH WATER AND SUGAR ONLY. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


IS;EWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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The Wellesley School, 


Philadelphia. 


Boarding and Day, for Girls and Young 
Ladies. College preparatory and 
Academic Courses. Circulars on 
application to 


Rev. J. R. MILLER, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF BUSINESS SCIENCES. 


{ OLL EGE or OMMERCE — 


1200 and 1202 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

This institution attained its present high standing through the supe- 
riority of the instructions and the unprecedented success attending 
students in their business engagements, 

Ten Separate DepaARTMENTS oF INSTRUCTION. 
Penmanship Department. Short- 


Five Commercial Departments. 
English Department 


Hand Department. Type-Writing Department. 
Language Department. 
COLLEGE SESSION : 
AFTERNOON SCHOOL 
EventnG SCHOOL - - - © 
Separate Lapies’ DepaRTMEN1 

Students may enroll at any time for a full, partial, or special course, 
as may be desired. 

Send for Circular and Report of Commencement, containing addresses 
of Bishop J. H. Vincent, D.D., LL. D., Geo. K. Morris, D. D., 
Ex-Governor Pollock, and others. 


THOMAS J. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Thorough instruction. Prepares students for college. 
Fortieth year begins September 26, 1888. 


ELECT HOME SCHOOL, Waverley, Mass. 
Seven miles from Boston. Prepares for college, 

or gives a finishing course. For circulars apply to 
Principal, LUCY A. HILL. 
LJ OUGHTON SEMINARY, For Young Ladies, Clinton, N. Y. 
Offers unsurpassed advantages in music, languages, science and 

art, attractive to graduates of high schools. For illustrated catalogue 


address 
A. G. BENEDICT, A. M. 


g to 2 o'clock 
3 to 5 o'clock 
7 to g o'clock 


PRICKETT, Presipen1 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, removed in 1883 from 
Chestnut Street Philadelphia, to OGontz, the spacious country-seat of 
Jay Cooks, will begin its thirty-ninth year, Wednesday, Sep. 26th. 

For circulars, apply to Principals, Ogontz School P. O., Montgomery 
County, Pa. 
Emeritus Principals. 
Miss M. I. Bonney, 

Miss H. A. Diviaye. 


Principals. 
Miss Frances E, Bennett, 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 


Dick’s Games of Patience ; 
Or, Solitaire with Cards. Containing sixty-four 
games, illustrated with tableaux explanatory of 
each game, rendering the description of the 
games easy of comprehension. Small quarto, 144 
pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Dick’s Mysteries of the Hand ; 
Or, Palmistry Made Easy. Adapted from the 
best authorities, profusely illustrated, and guar- 
anteeing rapid proficiency. Price, 50 cents. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 
Send for complete Catalogue. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 
¥. O. Box 2975. NEw York. 
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THE 
EVENING CALL 


A Family Newspaper. 


Every issue of THe Catt contains, 
not only all the telegraphic and local 
news of the day, but literary miscellany 
of interest to every member of the 
household. 

Tue Catt is a newspaper for the 
family, and is a welcome guest at thou- 
sands of firesides. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 


Proprietor, 


26 South Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Specimen copies free. 


iF di who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- 
adies tionery for their correspondence, should 
inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and En- 
velopes to match (the old and reliable line). These 
goods are presented in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 
productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and supplied to the 


trade only by 
Z. CRANE, JR., & BRO., 


Dalton, Mass., U.S. A. 


The Album Writer’s Friend. 


Containing 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose suitable for 


Something that everybody wants. 
Stamps taken 
» New York. 


writing in Autograph Albums. 
64 pages, paper covers, 15 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 
"Address j.§&. OGILVIE & cO:, 57 Rose St. 


400 Choice Recitations and Readings, 
Handsomely bound in lithograph a mailed to any address for 
30 cents by .S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers 
; 57 Rose St., New York. 
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Summer Reading. 


Mrs. Wister’s Latest Translation. 


Picked Up in the Streets. 


Aromance from the German of H. ScHopert. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25- 

“A thrilling story of Paris and Germany, with mingled warp and 
woof of plot and counterplot. The court-life at a pretty German princi- 
pality is admirably depicted: not less so the courtiers and princelings, 
and the strong, luminous figure of the heroine.’”—N. V. Critic. 

“‘Mrs. Wister is incapable of making a poor translation. In the 
present instance she has done credit to her literary reputation, as both 
the novel and her rendering of it are excellent.”’—Lancaster New Era. 

“There are many fine scenes and tender touches in the story.””— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘“* Another of Mrs. Wister’s admirable translations, and altogether a 
satisfactory romance.”’—Philadelphia Press. 

**Mrs. Wister’s expert hand and adaptive gifts have made this transla- 
tion an interesting story fora summer afternoon.’”’—JN. VY. /ndependent. 


Taken by Siege. 


Anovel. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 


Country Luck. 


By Joun Hasserton. 


A Summer in Old Port Harbor. 


Anovel. By W. H. Mercacr. Cloth, $1.25. 


Behind the Blue Ridge. 


By Frances Courtenay Bay tor, author of ‘On Both Sides,’’ 
etc. xr2mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 


The Deserter and From the Ranks. 


By Capt. Cuarces Kinc. Square 12mo. Clotl., $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


Brueton’s Bayou and Miss Defarge. 


By Joun Hasperton and Frances HopGson Burnett. Square 
tzmo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Amélie Rives’s Popular Story, 


The Quick or the Dead? 


Complete in Liprincotr’s MaGazing. 
50 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of the price. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


FO NTS of Marble, Stone, Ophite, 
; Granite or Wood, 
Carved or Plain. 
Arranged with Baptistery-Rails, Font-Covers, Font-Ewers, etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
MARBLE AND MOSAIC WORK 


For Altars, Reredos, etc. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Special attention given to Figure subjects for Decoration and Carving. 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New York. 


1zmo. Extra cloth, $1.00. 


I2mo, 


25 cents; half cloth, 


Siberian 
and 
Polygrade 


Johann Faber 
™ Lead Pencils! 


are the finest Pencils now made. They are usep and RECOMMENDED by 
Meissonier, Kaulbach, Von Piloty, Gab. Max and the most eminent 
artists in the world, and are without equal for sorTNESS, SMOOTHNESS, 
DEPTH OF COLOR and STRENGTH OF LEAD. 


For SALE QUEEN & Co., PHILADELPHIA, 


By ALi STATIONERS, and by 
General Agents for the United States. 





New Driving Map of Philadelphia and Vicinity. Size28x 40. Pocket 
form, printed on thin, tough paper, $2 00. Also constantly on hand, 
Maps, Atlases, Globes, Map cases and Spring | Rollers of every de- 
scription. J. L. SMITH, Map Publisher, 26 South Sixth st., Philad’a. 
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MACMILLAN & COS 
NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY: 
MRS. HUMPHREY WARD'S NEW NOVEL, 
Robert Elsmere. 


By Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD, author of ‘ Miss 
Bretherton,”’ etc. Reprinted by permission from 
the Seventh London Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ The book is a drama in which every page is palpitating with intense 
and real life. It is a realistic novel in the highest sense of the word,” 
—The Whitehall Review. 

“‘Comparable in sheer intellectual power to the best works of George 
Eliot. . - Unquestionably one of the most notable works of 
fiction that has been produced for years,” — 7he Scotsman. 


Mr. Gladstone writes of this Novel inthe new number 
of the Mineteenth Century : 


The strength of the book seems to lie in an extraordinary wealth of 
diction never separated from thought; ina close and soovehing faculty 
of social observation ; in generous appreciation of what is morally 
good, impartially exhibited in all directions ; above all, in the sense of 
omission with which the writer is evidently possessed, and in the 
earnestness and persistency of purpose with which through every 
page and line itis pursued. Thebook is eminently an offspring of the 
time, and will probably make a deep, or at least a very sensible impres- 
sion ; not, however, among mere novel-readers, but among those who 
share, in whatever sense, the deeper thought of the period. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW STORY, 
With the Immortals. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs,’’ ‘‘ Saracinesca,’’ etc. Globe 8vo, cloth, 
$2.00. 


“ There is nothing in current serials so full of thought and of sugges- 
tion as is this curious story. It is almost packed with historic knowledge, 
and brilliant in wit, allusion, and epigram.”—Boston Traveller. 


HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL, 


The Reverberator. 


By HENRY JAMES, author of ‘‘ The American,” 
“The Europeans,” “ Daisy Miller,”’ etc. 12mo, 


$1.25. 

“* The public will be glad to find Mr. James in his best vein. Itis a 
relief to come upon this sparkling study of life and character in the 
manner which won for him general reading. . . . The book is 
thoroughly readable; and one is thankful again that there is so brilliant 
an American author to give us entertaining sketches of life.’’—Boston 
Sunday Herald. 

“Mr. James is here at his best. His canvas is not too large, and he 
fills it to perfection. Every character in the book stands out in clearly 
defined proportions, so admirably minute and complete is the technical 
workmanship. It is impossible not to enjoy the process by 
which the characters in the story are portrayed for us.”"—London 


| Globe. 


Macmillan’s Summer Reading Library. 


In Paper Covers. Price, 50 cents each. 
Pp 


MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion Crawford. 

CHRIS. A Novel. By W. E. Norris. 

ISMAY’S CHILDREN. | Mrs. Hartley. 

A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, and other Tales. By J. H. 
Shorthouse. 

MR. ISAACS. By F. Marion Crawford. 

FOR GOD AND GOLD. By Julian Corbett. 

THE NEW JUDGMENT OF PARIS. By Phili 

THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, and other Essays, By 

FRATERNITY. A Romance 

HYPATIA. By Charles Kingsley. 

DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. By F. Marion Crawford. 


Other volumes to follow. Published weekly. 


Macmittan & Co., Publishers, 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Lafargue. 
rederic Harrison. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
With the Wanamaker Prices. 


Publisher’s Our Post- 
Price Price age 


FOS CURRvs. Br Bpw.).GOORMaAs... . 2. 2c i encevsearvucanvensr, -ee Cae oe 
FAMILY DOOM. By Mrs. SouTHwoRTH...... . So ee ee eee ee 20 .04 
BLACK ARROW. By Rosrat Louis STEVENSON. .. 0. 222s sce eens eee 0 40 .08 
BALCH CLn S Wiis Eis, By TIMSELB.. 0 ce wee ee oe ee 35 .08 
LAD'S LOVE. By Aun BATE. .. . + + ee eee eee ae ee 35 .07 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS. By AUTHOR OF “ MARGARET KENT.”......... . «50 .40 .07 
a ee ee re .40 .07 
GOBNN. By Beawmeme W. MOWED. . . ict Hw et He . .40 .07 
MUNT SERENA. By Buanmcue W. Howanp. .. . 2.2.52 ses w see ce es no s -40 .07 
DPR. DREEWS FPRACTIC“. By W. BD. Mowers... . 0... ce ee eee eee se .40 .07 
Ivers SUnemeem. By W. Th TROWEEES. 2. nc tee Hee ree oe 40 .07 
NWEAS DOOR. By CEAMA BURNMAM. .. 2s eee ccc ee Pom Ss ae ae -40 .07 
VINGINIA TNECRLIANCE. DY BE. PENDERTON. 2. 8 tt et et le .40 .07 
DR. CLAUDIUS. By FY. NEAMIOW CRAWOORD. . . € . 2 ec twee ce 6 35 .08 
mnRLIO > CRUCIFPIA. By F. Manson CRAWFORD. . 2 2 2 ete te etn ss 35 .08 
A ee a -50 35 .08 
COGinere. OF PERFECTION. Lucas WRAGBT. ... cw weve interne ce s .40 .O7 
en, See, 68d, S.-i eee a) eS ae. : .07 
ne ee SUE CORI ee Bs Gs SS HER See eS eR SS .O7 
RIGHT HONORABLE. By Justin McCartuy and Mrs. C, PRAED.. ......... ; .O7 
WESec% ZALES. By Tmos. MARRY... «1. 1.6 sc eee ee ee ee a eae F 05 
LAS?’ MEETING. By BRANDER MOAUTNEWS. . 2. 6 a ee ww 8 i .07 
TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY. By AnpREW CARNEGIN.. .... 2. 2 ci sdsincg « j .07 
DESPERATE CHANCE. By J. D. KELLEY. . 

COLONEL’S OPERA CLOAK. (No Name Series.) 

FREE JOE. By Jo—EL CHANDLER HARRIS. . 

MIRBRIDGE MYSTERY. By JAMEs PAYNE. 

WOMAN’S FACE. By FLORENCE WARDEN. . 

GADDINGS WITH A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. . 

CASTLE IN THE AIR. By GENERAL EWING. . 

PROBLEMATIC CHARACTERS. By F. SPIELHAGEN. . 

FAMILY APU Al. Be POOR COMWAT. 2.6 ct et ee wm ee os, 

AN OLD MAID'S PARADISE. By Etizaperu S. PEELS. .. 2s ss esc anivs §0 

PILOT FORTUNE. By Marion C. L. REEVES and EMILY REED. .......... .50 

HOUSE OF A MERCHANT PRINCE. By Bismor. ......... a era 
AMBITIOUS WOMAN. By Made FAWCETT. . 2. cc tte ees @ MO 
STILEWATER ERAGE. By h. BARR 6 et et ee oe oe ee 

PR Se PU oe Fw A He PREM EOS God tl 1 
HAMMEROMmILr. Sy ROAR S. SRVBRANCE. 0.0 kee ew he oe ere SO 

STORY OF A. COUNTRY GOWN. By BE. W. BOWE . 2. 5 2 www ws wee a of j .07 


CRUISE OF A WOMAN HATER. By G. DEMONTAUBAN. . —— a ‘ .07 
(continued on next page.) 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING.—Continuep 


Publisher's Our Post 
Price Price age 


Semen Steir, By Ll Crimek Davi... 2... 2 cc ee ew ee ees [eg 15 
Me. Mion s Witt. By MH. Riek WAGeAmD::. . 2 . 6 6 ke te we .18 
ALLAN QUARTERMAIN. By H. RipER HAGGARD... . pea pie ie, ea 18 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. RripER HAGGARD.. ... . os a oe a 12 
HYPATIA. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. .... ee oe eS ie ee . 335 
MR. ISAACS. By F. MArRIon CRAWFORD ik ee cea! awe 35 
FROM THE RANKS AND THE DESERTER. By Caprain KING. "One WER ss 4 .40 
POS. GOD AND GOLD. Gp juraew Commer... . ~~. 2 alle cede ene ; 35 
OUR AUTUMN HOLIDAY ON FRENCH RIVERS... ...- 2s ccc cvnves 35 
SILENT WITNESS. By Mrs. WaLworTH. ..... . ew -20 
OUR COUNTRY. By JosiAH STRONG... . . a POS aera Te a .20 
TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE. By M. I. EE, ees os ores st Ae Be -18 
NEW JUDGMENT OF PARIS. By Pumir LAPARGE. ....-.--+-2+-+-ee > 35 
EARNEST TRIFLER. By Mary A. SPRAGUE. . ae ae ie te a 35 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





“TABLE TALK.” | PURE TABLE OIL 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


For the Household; For the Parlor; For the 


Kitchen; and Bor Genews Seating. Just arrived, on Steamer “ British King,” 


‘TABLE TALK” 
will be found the Fittest as well as the Cheapest of | One hundred and fifty cases of our 
current publications. 


The-August number will contain, among the list of literary, household, PL IR E OL | V I < O I Ss 


culinary, and miscella aneous papers, ‘‘An August Day,” a poem by 
oseph Whitton ; “« Summery Re ections,’ ’ by Julian Shallcross ;** New 
fenus for August,” by Mrs. Rorer; ‘ A Mountain L ion,’”’ by Arthur 
Maxwell; ‘‘ Told in. Blackberry Time,” a poem by William Struthers ; . - - ~. 
‘In Cupid’s Court,’’ Chap. VIII. of * ‘Jonathan Easy’s Difficulty.”” It 1S the FE I N E ST Imported into this 
af Double Play,”"—a juvenile story ; * Fashionable Crazes,”” by Kate ‘. - 
Catherwood ; ‘‘ Home Decorations,’’ iby Bella Blanchard ; ‘‘ Fashionable 
Dinner and Tea Toilets,” by Tillie May Forney ; ‘‘ Dining Room Facts 
and Fancies,”’ by “‘ An’ Old Dinner-Giver”’; ‘‘ The Olive, its growth, . 
use, sentiment, and antiquity,” by Joseph Whitton; “ Our Gables Country ° 
Club,” ‘‘ Kitchen Economies,”’ *‘ Women’s Exchange Movement,” 
“ Housekeepers’ Inquiries,” and ‘‘ New Things for Table and Kitchen,” 
by Mrs. Rorer ; “‘ After-Dinner Talk,’’ by Tony Gay; also the result 
of the Shakspere-Bacon-Donnelly problem, with the names of the suc- 
cessful competitors; together with another problem for the readers— 
this time in a base-ball direction. 


Price $1.00 perannum. Single copy, 10 cents. E. Bradford Cl arke Co., 


Limited 
Order a copy from your newsdealer, or from ' 


JoHN WANAMAKER, or address Chestnut d Fift th St 
-stnut an teen ee) 
TABLE TALK PUBLISHING CO, | es 


402, 404, 406 Race Street, Philadelphia. Philadelphia. 
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TAInNTINGS -ENGRVINGS 
ETCHINGS WaATER-COLoR- 
DRAWINGS - MIRRIORS- 

RE -FRAMES w— 


St 


New Portraits of the Late Emperors 


William and Frederick. 
Also of William II. 


Important Historic 
SEDAN.” ‘‘*THE CONGRESS OF 1878 AT BERLIN.” “ QUEEN 
LOUISE ON HER JOURNEY FROM KCENIGSBERG TO 
MEMEL, IN 1807”’ Two new engravings suitable for Physicians, 
‘*A CASE OF INOCULATION, BY PASTEUR ;” “ A LECTURE 
AT THE SALPETRIERE,” by Dr. Cuarcor. 

New GRAVURES, AUTOTYPES, FAC-SIMILES, Etc 

MIRRORS and PICTURE FRAMES, new designs, the BEST AT 
MODERATE PRICES. BRIDAL GIFTS. 
CARD FRAMES, a full stock in great variety. 

NEW PAINTINGS, by William T, Richards, Thomas B. Craig, 
George G. Essig, Carl Weber, Paul Weber, Thomas Hovenden, 
W. H. Wilcox, W. J, Baer, Delachana and others. 


New and Beautiful Pictures 


For Summer, for Home etc. 
GRAPHS, AUTOTY PES, ETCHINGS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, WATER COLORS, 
By Home and Foreign Talent. 
‘*MOONRISE.” C. Wrnimer. 
“WINTER EVENING,” A. WinpMarzER. 
Elbridge Kingsley’s wonderful work, 
Daubigney’s ‘‘ MIDSUMMER.” 
“ HAWTHORNDEN,” Davip Law. 
“WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET,” Stocomsg. 
“ CAPE BRETON,” F. Leg Hunter. 
“ROCKPORT,” ‘‘HORSE SHOE,” “SANDY HOOK,’ the 
superb etchings of ‘TROYON’S 
“ DOG AND DUCK.” by A. Maruey. 
Kaemmerer’s ‘‘ HARPIST,” by Toussarntr. 
“ MAKING HAY,” Emre Apan. 
* MUSING,” Coomans. 
“A GENTLE REMINDER,” Frep Morcan. 
“PEASANT FAMILY,” ‘“ NINETTA,” after Eug. de Blaas. 
Two new subjects by Aubert, in the style of 


“CUPID ON HIS VACATION.” 
“AN AFTERNOON IN HYDE PARK.” 

Chelminski, 

“CUPID AND THE BUTTERFLY.” 
Bouguereau, 

“ PEASANT GIRL KNITTING.” 
Debat Pouson. 

PORTRAITS OF THE DEAD EMPERORS AND OF WILLIAM 


II, and many others. Cabinet size and larger. 


PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, the best and handsomest PICTURE 
FRAMES. Ali the “ ROGERS’ GROUPS.” 
Paintings cleaned and restored. Regilding, removals, storage, etc 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
No. 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Photographs of the ‘SURRENDER AT 5 


CABINET AND | 





Among the latest arrivals are PHOTO- 
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, Louisa M. Alcott’s 
BOOKS. 


‘* Miss Alcott is really a benefactor of households.”—H. 


‘Dear Aunt Jo! You are embalmed in the thoughts and loves of 
thousands of little men and little women.” —Zachange. 


Little Women Series. 
Comprising Little Women, little Men, An Old- 
Fashioned Girl, Eight Cousins, Rose in Bloom, 
Under the Lilacs, Jack and Jill, Jo’s Boys. 8 
volumes. $1.50 each. 


Spinning-Wheel Series. 
Comprising Spinning-Wheel 
Pitchers and other Stories, 
A Garland for Girls. 4 volumes. 


Stories, Silver 
Proverb Stories, 
$1.25 each. 


Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag. 
Comprising My Boys, My Girls, Shawl-Straps, 
Cupid and Chow-Chow, Jimmy’s Cruise in the 
Pinafore, An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving. 6 
volumes. $1.00 each. 


Lulu’s Library. 


Two volumes. $1.00 each. 


Hospital Sketches 
And Camp and Fireside Stories; Work, A Story 
of Experience; Moods, a Novel. $1.50 each. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 


De Foe was the author of a great many books, but 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ which made him immortal, is 
the only one by which he is known to-day ; and if 
Stevenson is remembered in future ages, judging by 
what he has already written, it will be by his 


Treasure Island, 


which is his masterpiece, and quite worthy of a place 
beside ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 


Three editions are to be had, viz. : 
Illustrated E-dition. 28 pictures. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Cheaper Edition. 4 pictures. r6mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Cheaper Edition. 4 pictures. 16mo, paper, 50 cents. 


Mr. Stevenson's Other Books: 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. 
50 cents. 


TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY IN THE CEVEN- 
NES. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. A California 
Experience. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


PRINCE OTTO. A Romance. i6mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper 


Sold by all boaksellers and newsdealers. Mailed post-paid on 


receipt of price, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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Ready July 14th. 


A Virginia Inheritance. 


By EpMuUND PENDLETON, author of ‘‘ A Conven- 
tional Bohemian.” Number 6 of ‘ APPLETONS’ 
TOWN AND CounTRY LIBRARY.” I2mo, paper 
cover, price, 5o0cents. (Also in cloth, price, $1.00.) | 


“Mr. Pendleton is a eareful observer of human nature. . . . Mr. 
Pendleton is certainly exceedingly clever. His style is in the main 
crisp and bright.”,—London Spectator, ina review of ‘“ A Conventional 
Bohemian.” 


’ 
Appletons 
“TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY,” 
PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTALY. 


The Steel Hammer. 


By Louis ULBACH, author of ‘‘ Madame Gosselin.” 


I2mo. Paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 
“* A splendia lot of fiction finely conceived and finely brought out.”— 
The Critic. 


Eve. A NOVEL. 


By S. BARING-GOULD, author of ‘‘ Red Spider,” | 
“Little Tu'penny,”’ etc. I2mo, paper cover. 
Price, 50 cents. 


For Fifteen Years. 
A Sequel to “‘The Steel Hammer.’”’ By Louis 


ULBACH. 1I2mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


“The Steel Hammer ”’ and “ For Fifteen Years,’’ although published 
separately, form two parts of a romance which has been recognized by 
all who have read it as a story of subtle treatment and great power. 


A Counsel of Perfection. A NOVEL. 


By Lucas MALET, author of ‘‘ Colonel Enderby’s 
Wife,” “‘ Mrs. Lorimer,” etc. 12mo, paper cover. 
Price, 50 cents. 


It is an open secret that Lucas Malet is the pen-name of Mrs. Harri- 
son, a daughter of Charles Kingsley. Her two previous novels, 
**Colonel Enderby’s Wife” and ‘‘ Mrs. Lorimer,’ have been greatly 
admired by both critics and readers in England and the United States. 


A Virginia Inheritance. 
By EDMUND PENDLETON, author of ‘‘ A Conven- 


tional Bohemian.” 12mo, paper cover. Price, 
50 cents. (Alsoin cloth. Price, $1.00.) 


Ninette: 


AN IDYLL OF PROVENCE. 
“‘Vera.”” 1I2mo, paper cover. 


By the author of 
Price, 50 cents, 


“‘APPLETONS’ TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY” is 
published semi-monthly. It will consist mainly of 
fiction, by both American and foreign authors, and is 
designed to include only books of a superior character. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


*« This little volume is not a real biography—we have in it only glimpses 
of the past life of Daudet; but a4 uno disce omnes, and the pictures 
which he gives us are so vivid, are so full of light and life, that it is 
impossible to form an incorrect opinion of the aim and character of the 
whole existence of the writer.”— 7he Nation. 


Just Pus.isHep: 


Thirty Years of Paris. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET, With 120 illustrations by 
Bieler, Montégut, Myrbach, Picard and Rossi. 
12mo, paper, $1.50; half-leather, $2.25. 


Previously published by the same author and in 
uniform style with the above : 


Tartarin of Tarascon. La Belle Nivernaise. 


Tartarin on the Alps. Sappho. 


“T am particularly glad to have the “‘ Tartarin” books, of which I 
had seen many notices, but which surpass all descriptions. They are 
inimitably funny, and at the same time as accurate in local details as 
any guide book. I shalltake pleasure in calling the attention of tourists 
to them.”’—From the editor of the Satchel Guide to Europe. 


“Tt [La Bectte Nivernatse] is charmingly and gracefully wrought 
out, with a freshness of feeling that is more common among French than 
English writers, and a mingled pathos and heartiness that are delightful. 
The illustrations in these little stories are such as are possible only with 
French pencils and French printing.”—R. H. Stopparp, in Mail 
and Express. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing it [SarrpHo] Daudet’s greatest 
work in fiction, and perhaps the particular Jetter-patent which places 


him above even the choicest rank and file of brilliant French authors in 
the galaxy of geniuses.”"—/ndependent. 


In Press: 


Robert Helmont: the Diary of a 
Recluse, 1870-1871. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. With 123 illustrations 
from designs by Picard and Montégut. 


Madame Chrysantheme. 


By PIERRE Loti. With 199 
designs by Rossi and Myrbach. 


illustrations from 


Francis the Waif. 
By GEORGE SAND. With Ioo illustrations from 
designs by Eugene Burnard. 


To be published in uniform style, heavy paper, 
wide margins. 8vo, each. Paper, $5.00; half- 
leather, $6.00. 

The edition of each of these will be limited to 1,000 
copies for America and Great Britain. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


George Routledge & Sons, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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(. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 

A Selection of some of the World’s Classics, unique®y aad tastefully 
printed by the Knickerbocker Press, and offered as specimens as 
well of artistic typography as of the best literature. 32mo, cloth 
extra, gilt top. 

I.—GESTA ROMANORUM. Tales of the Old Monks. 
Edited by C. Swan. $1.00 

II.—HEADLONG HALL AND NIGHTMARE ABBEY. By 
Thomas Love Peacock. $1.00. 

I1I.—GUuLLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
reprint of the early, complete edition, very fully Illustrated. 
vols. $2.50. . : ; P 

IV.—TALES FROM IRVING. With illustrations. Two 
vols. Selected from ‘‘ The Sketch Book, ’ ‘ Traveler,’’ “* Wolfert’s 
Roost,” * Bracebridge Hall.” $2.00. hoa 

V.—Tue Book oF British BALLADS. Edited by 
S.C. Hall. A fac simile of the original edition, with illustrations by 
Creswick, Gilbert and others, $1.50 

VI.—THE TRAVELS OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Re- 
printed from the early, complete edition. Very fully illustrated. $1.25. 

VII.—LETTERS, SENTENCES, AND MAxIMS. By Lord 
Chesterfield. With a critical essay by C. A. Sainte-Beuve. $1.00. 

VIII.—TuHE VicaR OF WAKEFIELD. By Goldsmith. 
With 32 illustrations by William Mulready. $r.00. ' 

[X.--LAys OF ANCIENT ROME. By Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay. Illustrated by George Scharf. ‘oe 

X.—THE ROSE AND THE RING. By William M. 
Thackeray. With the author’s illustrations. 

XI.—Ir1sH MeEcopies. By Thomas Moore, _Illus- 

By De la Motte 


By Jonathan Swift. A 


Two 


trated by Maclise. 
XII.—UNDINE AND 
Fouqué. Illustrated. ; 
“ Little gems of bookmaking.”’— Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 
“For many a long day nothing has been thought out or worked out 
so sure to prove entirely pleasing to cultured book-lovers.”— The 
Bookmaker 


Spring list of latest publications sent on application. 


SINTRAM. 


Two Timely Books. 


Is Protection a Benefit ? 


A PLEA FOR THE NEGATIVE. By Professor 
EDWARD TAYLOR. I2mo. 274 pages, $1.00. 


“ It is written in a non-partisan spirit, and is a thoughtful and careful 
presentation of the question by one who is manifestly sincere in the 
expression of his sentiments, who has reached his convictions after pro- 
found reflection. The work may be commended heartily for the impar- 
tial spirit in which both sides of the question are set forth, and the can- 
dor that characterizes its conclusions.’’— Boston Gazette. 

«* The book is certainly characterized by marked ability, by evidently 
careful study of the whole subject, and is written in a style so manly 
and bright that one will be sure to read it with pleasure, whether more 
or less interested in the questions discussed.”’— Chicago Standard. 


The National Revenues. 

A COLLECTION OF PAPERS BY AMERICAN 
ECONOMISTS. Edited by ALBERT SHAW, Ph.D. 
With an introduction and an appendix of statisti- 
cal tables. I2mo. 245 pages, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


«« The essays are not by partisans, but by profound and experienced 
students of economic science, men of national reputation, whose opinions 
will carry weight with all thinking men. _They are from no one stand- 
point, but range from the extreme protection views of Prof. Thompson, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, to the opposing beliefs of President 
Francis A. Walker, and of Prof. Laughlin, ot Harvard University 
Every man writes independently, and says just what he thinks and 
believes, with his reasons; and thus many entirely new side-lights are 
thrown on all phases of the subject.’’— 7ranscrift, Boston. 

“It is a timely symposium, and is neither too voluminous to be tire- 
some, nor too one-sided to be prejudicial.’’-~/ournal, Chicago. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Cutcaco. 
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FOR ALL SEASONS 
A DELIGHTFUL BIRTHDAY GIFT 
A BIRTHDAY BOOK OF BIRDS. 

By FIDELIA BRIDGES and DorA READ GOODALE. 

New birthday verses (written especially for the 
publishers), tllustrated by fac-similes of water-color 
designs of birds. 

Doves and Peach-blossoms; Humming-birds and 
Wisteria; Vireos and Nest; Robin-redbreasts and 
Snow. 

New Satin-panel binding, with a perfect reproduc- 
tion in miniature size, of Miss Bridges’ design of 
‘‘ Bobolink and Clover.’’ This appears in colors on a 
panel of white satin set in the delicately tinted, heavy, 
‘“‘seal-skin’’ paper cover. Cover has roughened 
edges and ‘‘ Birthday Greeting’ embossed in gold, 
below the satin panel. In a box, $1.50. 

New “ grass-cloth” binding with hand painted design. In 
a box, $2.50. Very attractive and novel in effect 


A new companion to“ Fifty Soups.” 
LUNCHEON. 

By Tuomas J. Murrey. Uniform with the other 
seven volumes in this wonderfully successful series. 

Prepared in response to many requests for a book 
by Mr. Murrey on this subject. 

Printed on fine laid paper. Covers in colors, with 
dainty and appropriate design, 16mo, boards, 50 cents ; 
cloth, 75 cents. 

At book stores, or sent to any address (at publishers’ expense) on 


receipt of above price. New catalogue and one of Fipetia BripGes’ 
** Studies of Birds,’ in colors, sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 


Publishers, 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Are constantly issuing and have always on hand a 

full series of the newest, most entertaining and in- 

structive American and English books on outdoor 
life. Among those published by them are:— 

SMALL YACHTS, by C. P. KunHArRpDT. Price, $7.00. 

STEAM YACHTS AND LAUNCHES, by C. P. 
KUNHARDT. Price, $3.00. 

YACHTS, BOATS AND CANOES, by C. STans- 
FIELD HIcks. Price, $3.50. 

ANTELOPE AND DEER OF AMERICA, by Hon. 
JOHN DEAN CaTon. Price, $2.50. 

UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP, New England Character 
Sketches, by ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. Price, 
$1.00. 

WOODCRAFT, by Nrssmuk. Price, $1.00, 

CANOE HANDLING, by C. B. Vaux. Price, $1.00. 

CANOE AND BOAT BUILDING, by W. P. Sre- 
PHENS. Price, $1.50. 

CANVAS CANOES AND HOW TO BUILD THEM, 
by PARKER C. FIELD. Price, 50 cents. 

““NESSMUKS” POEMS. Price, $1.50. 

If you are interested in Shooting, Fishing, Fine 
Dogs, Yachts, Boats or Canoes, or in Natural History, 
Camp Life, Travel and Adventure, you should send 
for a free catalogue of their publications. To any 
one so sending, and mentioning the name of the 
paper in which he saw this advertisement, they will 
send free 28 pages of entertaining and instructive 
reading matter. Address 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
39 PARK Row, NEw York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Political Essays. 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
top, $1.50 

Contents: The American Tract Society ; The Elec- 
tion in November; E Pluribus Unum ; The Pickens- 
and-Stealin’s Rebellion ; General McClellan’s Report ; 
The Rebellion : its Causes and Consequences ; Recon- 
struction ; McClellan on Lincoln; Scotch the Snake, 
or Kill it? The President on the Stump; The Seward- 
Johnson Reaction; The Place of the Independent in 
Politics. 

For thirty years or more, Mr. Lowell has occasion- 
ally written articles on the political questions which 
have most prominently engaged the public attention. 
Most of these articles appeared in Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly and The North American Review. Some 
of them relate to questions which preceded the war, 
many of them to questions which the war emphasized 
if it did not create. These articles were always 
writtten from profound conviction and exerted a 
marked influence upon public opinion. Even those 
who most dissented from Mr. Lowell’s views could 
not help being delighted with the clearness, the force, 
the peculiarly effective illustration, the abundant 


I vol. 12mo, gilt 


humor, and the unfailing literary charm of his essays. | 


He has now collected these various papers into a vol- 
ume, in which he includes, also, the remarkable 
address given in New York by him in April last. 


Martin Van Buren. 


Vol. 19 of American Statesmen. 
M. SHEPARD. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Mr. Shepard states with admirable clearness and 


By EDWARD 


force the many important political questions discussed | 
and decided in Van Buren’s time, describes the many | 
dramatic incidents in which Van Buren took part, | 
and has made this book one of the most interesting | 


in the excellent series to which it belongs. 
One Summer. 
Forty-Sixth Thousand. 


By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 
Hoppin. 16mo, $1.25. 


This charming summer story,which retains its great | 


popularity, is now brought out in a new and more 
attractive style. 


The Lamplighter. 
By Maria S. CUMMINS. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00, paper, 25 cents. 

“The Lamplighter”’ is probably, next to ‘“ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” the most popular story ever written by 
an American author. To bring it within the reach of 
a still larger number of readers, this authorized edition 


is issued in an attractive form and at popular prices. | 


John Ward, Preacher. 


A Novel by MARGARET 
edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


DELAND. 


In this powerful novel is presented a deeply interest- | 
ing study of the effects of religious belief upon love | 


and happiness. . . . It isa story of strong and ab- 
sorbing interest, finely conceived and written through- 
out with uncommon ability—Mew York Tribune. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
of price, by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
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New Popular Edition. 


Fourth | 


Boston. 


AMERICAN (jUIDE-BRooks 


All Newly Revised in 1888. $1.50 each, 
THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. Eighth edition. 13 


Maps. North Conway, Fryeburg, Jackson, Mount Washington, 
Bethlehem, Jefferson, Lancaster, Littleton, Franconia, Pemige- 
wasset Valley, etc. Contains the New Map, the result of the 
labors of the Appalachian Mountain Club. 

“The best book ever made for a similar purpose. As a matter of 
economy, no visitor to the White Mountains should be without it.”— 
Magazine of American History. 

‘These exquisitely rich and fine volumes serve also as pleasant 
reminders of days spent in rational enjoyment. To travel with one of 
these guide- books is a liberal education.” —Beacon. 


NEW ENGLAND. Eleventh edition. 500 pages. 
17 Maps. Berkshire, Stockbridge, Lenox, Green Mountains, 
Lake Champlain, Moosehead Lake, Mount Desert, Nantucket, 
Cape Cod, etc. 

* Complete, exhaustive and exact. It is not only a good thing fora 
travelling-satchel, but deserves a place in the library.” — Outing. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. Seventh edition. 
8 Maps. Nova Scotia, Labrador, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, 
Halifax, St. John, Quebec, etc. 

** Whoever visits the famous Bras d’Or, or the Land of Evangeline, 
or Grand Manan, or other resorts of this picturesque and historic region 
—the land of perpetual coolness and quaintness—will find this book 
invaluable.’”’— Graphic. 


“Its fund of instruction to tourists is really immense.’’—Literary 
World. 


“A rich treasury of everything the tourist wants to know about those 
delightful countries.” — Boston Gazette. 


LOOKING BACKWARD, the latest novel by 


Epwarp BE.LLamy, presents a marvelously beautiful and pacify- 
ing picture of American life, A. D, 2000, in a vast, happy, com- 
petitionless, crimeless, paternal, serene Republic, where individ- 
ualism and monopoly and the dread struggle for existence find 
no place. $1.50. 


QUEEN MONEY, the brilliant new novel, by the 


author of “ The Story of Margaret Kent,”’ has passed into its 
seventh large edition. It is a wonderful story of New York 
society, $1.50. 


THE PILGRIM REPUBLIC. 


A history of Plymouth, early New 
Maps. $4.00. 


HOMESTEAD HIGHWAYS. By H. M.SyLvEsTer, 


author of “ Prose Pastorals.”” $1.50. 


OLIVIA DELAPLAINE. EpGAR FAwcetvt’s latest 


novel of New York society. $1.50. 


ALONG THE SHORE. Poems by Rose Haw- 


THORNE LATHROP. §1.00. 


AGATHA PAGE, ByIsaAac HENDERSON. An Italian 


romance. $1.50. 


THE WORLD'S VERDICT. By Mark Hopkins, Jr. 
A story of Paris and Nice. $1.50. 


THE ETHICS OF BOXING AND MANLY SPORT. 
John Boyle O’Reilly’s brilliant book on athletics. $1.50. 


By JoHN A. GOODWIN. 
ngland, etc. 8vo. With 


TICKNOR’S PAPER SERIES. 


“ The ideal demands of the reading public are fulfilled in this attrac- 
tive series of novels. the best and most entertaining work in prose 
romance. The stories are of exceptional charm.”—American Book- 
seller. 

Fifty cents each. The latest issues are : 
Howetts’s THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 
Heten D. Brown’s TWO COLLEGE GIRLS 
Bettamy’s LOOKING BACKWARD, 
Bynner’s AGNES SURRIAGE. 

Send for our illustrated and descriptive list of the first 40 volumes ot 
this series, including GUENN, MARGARET KENT, A REVER- 
END IDOL, GERALDINE, THE STORY OF A COUNTRY 
TOWN, THE PRELATE, NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS, 
A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN, and other famous books, the very 
choicest reading. 


Sold by all booksellers. ‘Sent, post-pail, on receipt of price, by the 
publishers, 


Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
MORTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital, $500,000—full paid; Surplus, $45,000. 


322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Acts as Executor, Trustee, Guardian, Administrator, etc., and executes Trusts of every kind. 
Collects Rents, transacts general Trust and Financial business. Recommends to careful investors its 
Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds, secured by special deposit of First. Mortgages on Real Estate 
with The Fidelity Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Trustee. 

Also, Six per cent. Mortgages, in amounts from $300 to $10,000, secured by first liens on City 
and Country Property, having cash value of three times the amount of Mortgage. Principal and 
Interest guaranteed by the Company, and payable at its office. Each property by which these 
Mortgages are secured is inspected by our special Appraiser, and all titles carefully examined by 
officers of the Company. 

Interest allowed on deposits subject to Check. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., 
President. Secretary and Treasurer. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, GEO. JUNKIN, 
Vice-President and General Manager. Solicitor. 


Directors : 
Gro. D. KRUMBHAAR, JosEPH S. HARRIS, FRANCIS B. REEVES, Ww. H. INGHAM, 
CHARLES PLATT, WINTHROP SMITH, Jno. H. CATHERWOOD, THOMAS WOODNUTT, 
IsAAc J. WISTAR, CHARLES HUSTON, Geo. D. McCRrEaRy, LAWRENCE LEWIS, JR. 
EDWARD HOOopEs, CHARLES L. BAILEY, Cuas. H. BANES, 


THE LARGEST OLD BOOK STORE 
IN AMERICA. 


Libraries Purchased 


Being already recognized as the largest dealers in Old Books in the 
United States, we want all the old books we can find. If you have a 
large or small quantity of books you do not want, or if you have a 
library of any number of volumes, either as owner or executor, let us 
know’, and we will call and examine them, whether in or out of the city, 
and we are always prepared to buy and pay the cash at once, whether it 
amounts to five dollars or five thousand. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No. g South Ninth Street, 


Telephone No. 2115. First Store below Market Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Unheard of prices for Standard 


Books at Wanamaker's 


- By a happy trade chance we have gathered a limited 
lot of popular Books which shall go far below what we ever 
knew such Books to be sold for, and for much less than they 


are likely to ever be sold for again 
They will be put on sale Saturday, Feb. 4 
‘These Books are in all respects first-class 


Mail orders should be prompt. Time wasted in writing 
for details that the list on the other side does not furnish 
may cause you to lose the desired Book 


These prices do not apply to our regular stock 


Any one ordering a number of these Books may find 


it cheaper to have them sent by express 





Dr. J. G. Holland’s Works. 
Brightwood Edition. 


BITTER-SWEET, $1.50; our price 50c ; by mail 60c 
KATHRINA, $1.50; our price 50c ; by mail 60c 
LESSONS IN LIFE, $1.75; our price 50c ; by mail 60c 
GOLD FOIL, $1.75; our price 50c ; by mail 60c 
TiTcOoMB’s LETTERS TO YOUNG PEOPLE, $1.50; our 
price 50c ; by mail 60c 
PLAIN TALKS ON FAMILIAR SUBJECTS, 
price 50c; by mail 60c 

THe COMPLETE WorKS OF Dr. J. G. 
12mo, cloth. Sold separately. 

T1rcoMB's LETTERS TO YOUNG PEOPLE, Single and 
Married. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; our price 50c; by mail 
63¢ 

BITTER-SWEET. A Poem. 
price 50c ; by mail 63c 

GOLD-FoIL HAMMERED FROM POPULAR PROVERBS. 
12mo, $1.75; our price 50c; by mail 63c 

LESSONS IN Lire. A Series of Familiar Essays. 
12mo, $1.75; our price 50c ; by mail 60c 

LETTERS TO THE JONESES. I2mo, $1.75; our price 
5oc ; by mail 6oc 

PLAIN TALKS ON FAMILIAR SuBjEcrs. A Series of 
Popular Lectures. 1t2mo, $1.75; our price 50c; by 
mail 60c 

THE BAY PATH. 
Life. r2mo, $2.00; 

Miss GILBERT'S CAREER. 
12mo, $2.00 ; our price 50C ; 

KATHRINA—HER LIFE AND MINE. In a 
12mo, cloth, $1.50; our price 50c; by mail 60c 

THE MARBLE PROPHECY AND OTHER POEMS. With 
a full-page illustration. 12mo, $1.50; our price 5o0c ; by 
mail 60c 

Every-Day Topics ; A Book of Briefs. 
our price 50c ; ‘by mail 60c 

ARTHUR BONNICASTLE. A Story of American Life. 
With 12 full-page illustrations by Mary A. Hallock. 
12mo, $1.75; our price 50c; by mail 60c 

THE MISTRESS OF THE MANSE. A Poem. 

our price 50c ; by mail 60¢ 


$1.75; our 


HOLLAND. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50; ou 


A Tale of New England Colonial 
our price 50c; by mail 60c 

An American Story. 
by mail 60c 

Poem. 


1zmo, $1.75; 


12mo, 
$1.50; 

SEVENOAKS: A Story of To-Day. 

our price 50c ; by mail 60c 


Illustrated. 12mo, 


$1.75; 


English as She Is Spoke; or, A Jest 


in Sober Earnest. 

Being a guide to the English language, as presented 
to Portuguese Students. Cloth soc; our price 25c; 
by mail 31¢ 
‘* Irresistibly amusing.’’— Worcester Spy 
“ Very tunny.’’—Ffrscopal Register. 


The Knight of the Black Forest. 


By Grace Denis Litchfield. Illustrated. 16mo, 75c; 
our price 25c; by mail 33c 


‘« The author to ber literary skill adds an appreciative expression of 


the spirit of comedy that is exceptionally good. It is a clever perform 
ance, that ranks the author’s ability somewhat higher.”’— Boston Glode. 


The World We Live in. 


By Oswald Crawfurd. Cloth $1.00 ; our price 25c ; by 


mail 35c 


A Manual of Etiquette. 


With Hints on Politeness, Good-Breeding, etc. By 

** Daisy Eyebright.’ 12mo, boards, 50c; our price 
25c; by mail 32c 

‘* The suggestions and directions are given with taste and judgment, 

and express the habits of good society.’’—Lomisville Courier Journal. 


Pickwick Papers. 
By Charles Dickens. Jubilee Edition. (Macmillan & 
Co.) Handsomely printed and profusely illustrated. 
Neatly bound in 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $5.00; our price 
$1.50; by mail $1.85 


-f} {ch3 


The Home Physician. 
A Summary of Practical Medicine and Surgery for the 
use of Travellers and of Families at a distance from 
Physicians. By Luther M. Gilbert, M. D., Attending 
Physician to the Connecticut General Hospital. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00; our price 25c; by mail 32c 
“Concise, comprehensive, and practical.’”’—St. Pau/ Dispatch 
** Characterized by good-sense, ability, and clearness of instruction.’ 
—Philadelphia Pre%. 


Topics of the Time. 
A series of representative essays on questions of the 
day. Principally selected from the leacling British and 
Continental journals. Published in handsomely printed 
16mo volumes. Price each, in paper, 25¢c; our price 
6c ; _-by mail roc 
1. Social Problems. 4. Historical Studies. 
2. Studies in Biography. 5. Questions of Belief. 
3. Studies in Literature. 6. Art and Literature 


° ’? 
“A New England Conscience. 
By BelleC. Green. Cloth 75c; our price 25c ; by mail 33c 
‘* | have read this story with much pleasure.’’—E, E. Hace. 
‘ Brimful of common-sense.”’— Christian Union. 


° ° 99 
‘“‘A Social Experiment. 
By A. E. P. Searing. 
‘The style is animated, the humor is crisp, and the pathos both 
graceful and natural.””"— Chicago Times. 


Pepys’ Diary. 

The Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, Esq., 
F. R.S., from the cypher in the Pepysean Library, with 
a life and notes by Richard Lord Braybrooke, deci 
phered with additional notes by Rev. Mynors Bright, 
M.A., President and Senior Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. Students’ edition. 5 vols 
I2m0, $5.00 ; 5 


our price $2.50; by mail $3.15. 
Rawlinson, Prof. George. 
THE ANCIENT MONARCHIES. Students’ Edition 
Printed from the same plates as the fine edition, but 
on thinner paper and with less margin. 6 vols. in 5, 


. =e 


$6.25; our price $3.00; by mail $3.75 


75C; our price 25c; by mail 33c 


** One can not turn to the pages of this great work of Rawlinson’s 
witheut ever-growing wonder. It is a standing monument of one of the 
most marvelous of modern achievements.”’ 


Poe. 


Diamond 
Cloth $1.00; 


Monteiro. 
Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque People. By 
Marianna Monteiro. With illustrations in photo 
gravure by Harold Copping. Small quarto, cloth, 
gilt top, $3.00; our price $1.25; by mail $1.43 


Mademoiselle Bismark. 
By H. Rochefort our price 15¢ ; 


My Trivial Life and Misfortunes. 


by mail 46c 


Edition. All the Poems Life, Portrait. 


our.price 30c ; by mail 38c 


Paper 50¢c ; by mail 23¢ 


2 vols. 


Joseph’s Coat. 
By D.C. Murray. Paper 5 IC our price 15¢ 
The World We Live in. 
By Oswald Crawfurd. Paper 50c ; our price 15c; by 
mail 23c 
The Lost Casket. 
By F. da Boisgobey 
mail 23c 
Lady Beauty. 


By A. Muir. Paper 5oc ; our price I5c ; 


At the Eleventh Hour. 


By A. Edwards. 50c; our price 15c ; 


Stranded Ship. 


By L. C. Davis. Quarto, paper 2oc ; 
mail toc 


Breton Mills. 


By J. C. Bellamy 
mail 10c 


Paper $1.00; our price 30% 


; by mail 23¢ 


Paper 50c; our price 15c; by 


by mail 23c 
by mail 23 


our price Oc: by 


Quarto, paper 20¢c ; our price 6c; by 


Joun WaNnaAMAKER. 


Ke + 
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